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HAMPTON  NEGRO  CONFERENCE 
FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING,  1910 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY 

With  permission  we  reprint  from  The  Ojitlook  of  July 
30,  1910,  the  following  news  item,  which  appeared  under  the 
caption  “  Health  and  Independenc  for  the  Negro 

For  the  fourteenth  time  the  Hampton  Negro  Conference 
recently  held  its  annual  meeting.  It  once  more  urged  what 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  Berlin  address  called  the  fundamental 
virtues :  the  good  home,  conscientious  fatherhood  and 
motherhood,  faithfulness  and  efficiency  in  labor,  and  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  others.  Especially  definite  results  of  the 
past  activities  of  the  Conference  were  discovered  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  life  insurance  and  in  the  fight  against  tubercu¬ 
losis.  In  1904  an  investigation  revealed  the  unsoundness  of 
the  insurance  features  of  the  Negro  fraternal  socities.  These 
assessment  companies,  like  many  among  the  white  people, 
were  headed  toward  self-destruction.  Since  then  many  of 
these  fraternal  societies  have  joined  together  in  an  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  improving  these  conditions.  As 
reported  to  the  1910  Conference,  these  companies  now 
require  medical  examination  preliminary  to  insurance,  and 
have  adopted  premium  rates  based  on  a  mortality  table  and 
a  system  of  accounting  showing  profits  and  losses.  So  much 
for  the  effect  of  past  Conferences  on  Negro  insurance. 

As  for  the  effect  of  past  Conferences  upon  tuberculosis 
among  colored  people,  definite  advance  is  also  recorded. 
The  Conference  has  for  twelve  years  combated  the  ravages 
of  tuberculosis  by  distributing  circulars  and  by  instituting 
meetings  throughout  Virginia  for  the  instruction  of  the 
colored  people  in  the  importance  of  fresh  air  and  cleanliness. 
A  year  ago  the  Virginia  Colored  Anti-Tuberculosis  League 
was  formed.  Reports  indicate  an  awakening  of  public  opinion 
among  the  Negroes  on  this  subject,  and  the  last  report  on 
vital  statistics  (1908)  issued  by  the  United  States  Census 
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Bureau  shows  a  marked  decrease  in  the  genera]  death  rate 
of  the  colored  race. 

Since  over  80  per  cent  of  the  colored  people  live  in  rural 
districts  and  over  50  per  cent  actually  work  on  farms,  ques¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  rural  life  naturally  interested  all  the  dele¬ 
gates.  The  discussion  raised  on  some  question  in  farming, 
in  cooking,  in  building,  frequently  passed  over  to  some  ques¬ 
tion  of  general  policy  underlying  race  progress  or  race  rela¬ 
tion. 

The  effect  of  the  Conference  was  not  only  to  engagethe 
co-operation  of  all  classes  of  colored  persons  and  colored 
institutions  in  dealing  with  the  questions  confronting  the 
Negro  in  the  South,  but  also  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
Southern  white  people.  At  this  meeting,  for  instance,  there 
were  four  addresses  by  men  working  in  Southern  colleges 
and  schools  for  white  youth. 

Although  it  is  essential  for  the  progress  of  the  Negroes 
in  the  South  that  they  should  learn  to  help  themselves  and 
one  another,  it  is  equally  essential  for  their  progress  that  they 
should  have  not  merely  the  sympathy  but  also  the  intelligent 
co-operation  of  their  white  neighbors. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  reprinted  from  the  August, 
1910,  issue  of  The  Southern  Workman  : 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Hampton  Negro 
Conference,  which  was  held  at  Hampton  Institute  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Thursday,  July  13  and  14,  brought  together  in 
the  spirit  of  good-will  and  co-operation  several  hundred  repre¬ 
sentative  and  leading  Negro  teachers,  lawyers,  editors, 
insurance  and  business  men,  ministers,  farmers,  physicians, 
and  homemakers,  who  have  been  working  in  their  separate 
communities  for  the  uplifting  of  their  people  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  more  kindly  relation  of  the  white  and  colored 
races. 

Co-operation  for  right-living  was  the  central  thought  of 
all  the  papers  and  discussions.  Loyalty  to  country  and  race, 
devotion  to  the  interest  and  needs  of  the  common  people, 
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emphasis  upon  agriculture  as  a  primal  and  essential  pursuit 
of  mankind,  responsibility  for  those  requiring  care  and  pro¬ 
tection — these  big  ideas  were  worked  over  in  many  forms 
during  the  two  days  of  public  and  round-table  conference 
discussions. 


GOSPEL  OF  RIGHT-LIVING 

Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell  opened  the  Hampton  Negro  Confer¬ 
ence  with  a  stirring  address  in  which  he  called  upon  men  and 
women  to  pull  together,  co-operate,  and  bring  the  best  forces 
to  bear  upon  the  common  problems  of  life — the  improvement 
of  the  home,  school,  farm,  and  community. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  VIRGINIA  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Jackson  Davis,  the  newly  appointed  Virginia  state 
supervisor  of  colored  schools,  Richmond,  Va.t  to  whose 
untiring  and  well-directed  effort  the  successful  introduction 
of  industrial  education  among  the  colored  schools  of  ten  coun¬ 
ties  of  Virginia,  including  Albemarle,  Campbell,  Lunenburg, 
Nansemond,  Mecklenburg,  Prince  Edward,  and  Sussex,  is 
largely  due,  pointed  out  that  the  best  way  of  reaching  the 
parents  and  improving  conditions  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
home  has  been  through  the  children.  Mr.  Davis  explained 
that  the  Virginia  school  authorities  are  planning  to  put  some 
industrial  work  next  year  in  the  schools  of  Charles  City, 
Chesterfield,  Cumberland,  Goochland,  and  Halifax  Counties. 
He  declared  that  there  should  be  much  more  attention  paid 
to  the  resources  which  the  people  have  right  at  hand.  He 
showed  that  industrial  education  had  already  won  the  interest 
and  respect  of  the  best  white  and  colored  people  and  that  the 
good  results  are  already  beginning  to  appear  in  improved 
homes  and  more  efficient  children. 

NEGRO  RURAL-SCHOOL  PROBLEM 

Commenting  on  the  uninviting  and  uninspiring  one- 
room,  Negro,  rural  school,  Mr.  Davis  declared  that  often  the 
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teachers  of  these  lonely  schools  by  the  roadside  grow  greatly 
disheartened  and  feel  that  no  one  cares  for  them  or  even 
appreciates  their  work  because  not  even  the  county  school 
superintendent  or  the  parents  of  the  neighborhood  visit  them. 
He  then  explained  that,  in  the  South  especially,  on  account 
of  the  short  school  terms — one  hundred  twenty  odd  days — 
and  the  extent  of  the  territory  to  be  visited,  dotted  freely 
with  small,  poorly-equipped  schoolhouses,  the  county  superin¬ 
tendents  have  sometimes  been  unable  to  get  around  in  one 
session  to  all  their  schools. 

Mr.  Davis  made  a  strong  plea  for  helping  the  average 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  bringing  about  the  so-called  gre  a  ter 
agriculture .  His  idea  of  developing  character  and  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  people  is  to  fit  the  average  boy  and  girl  for  real 
service,  for  every-day  usefulness,  so  that  in  time  the  South 
will  be  freed  from  its  two  leading  hindrances — idle  lands  and 
idle  men. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Mr.  J.  H.Binford,  executive  secretary  of  the  Co-operative 
Education  Association  of  Virginia,  which  is  composed  of  the 
white  people  who  have  at  heart  the  moral  intellectual,  and 
economic  development  of  the  State,  expressed  his  approval 
of  all  that  the  colored  people  have  been  doing  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  He  laid  stress  upon  the  important  growth,  during 
the  past  fifty  years,  of  the  idea  of  man’s  responsibility  for 
his  brother’s  welfare  and  condition — mental,  economic,  and 
social. 

Mr.  Binford  told  of  his  first  contact  with  the  Hampton 
idea  of  education  and  of  the  lasting  impression  which  a 
Negro  graduate  of  Hampton  made  upon  him.  As  a  young 
man  fresh  from  college,  Mr.  Binford  went  from  Virginia  to 
Arkansas  to  do  what  he  could  to  help  the  people  as  a  country 
school  teacher.  On  the  way  back  and  forth  to  his  school  he 
often  met  and  talk  with  a  Hampton  young  man  who  owned 
his  own  home,  cultivated  some  land,  helped  his  people,  and 
kept  on  friendly  terms  with  the  best  white  people. 
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SCHOOL-IMPROVEMENT  LEAGUES 

The  school-improvement  leagues  have  already  done  so 
much  good  work  in  extending  the  school  terms,  increasing 
the  teachers’  salaries,  in  beautiying  schoolhouses  and  school 
grounds,  in  making  the  school  the  center  of  community  in¬ 
terests,  that  Mr.  Binford  expressed  the  wish  and  hope  that 
they  would  in  time  be  transformed  into  co-operative  commer¬ 
cial  associations  similar  to  those  already  in  successful 
operation  in  California,  Ireland,  Denmark,  and  Belgium. 

NEGRO  PRESS 

Akin  to  the  school  in  moulding  public  thought  and  action 
is  the  press.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Hampton  Negro 
Conference  the  Negro  newspaper  man  had  the  opportunity 
of  showing  what  contribution  the  Negro  newspaper  has  made 
to  race  progress.  Mr.  Ocea  Taylor,  editor  of  the  Washington 
[D.  C.]  American  presented  in  a  most  readable  paper  a  good 
brief  for  the  Negro  press,  which  he  declared,  has  kept  alive 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  union  among  the  colored  people,  has 
emphasized  the  contribution  of  the  race  to  American  progress, 
and  has  fostered  the  development  of  religious  and  fraternal 
organizations. 

Mr.  T.  Thomas  Fortune,  who  for  thirty  years  was  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Age  and  who  is  now  the  associate 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Tribune, discussed  Negro  journalism 
from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  thoroughly  believes  in  the 
power  of  the  press  to  hold  up  ideals  for  religious,  fraternal, 
and  even  political  associations. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AND  FRATERNAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Life  insurance  organizations  and  problems  of  business 
management  among  the  Negroes  of  the  South  are  becoming 
more  and  more  important  and  complex.  Dr.  William  R. 
Ward  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  read  a  scholarly  and  practical  paper  on  life 
insurance  with  special  reference  to  the  necessity  and  value  of 
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a  medical  examination  and  selection  of  insurance  risks.  Dr. 
Ward  quoted  Frances  Willard’s  helpful  words:  “The  j^est 
thing  in  the  world  is  doing  good  after  a  plan'.' 

He  declared  that  two  hundred  known  fraternal  associa¬ 
tions  among  the  Negroes  of  the  South,  including  thirty- 
seven  in  Virginia  alone,  have  outstanding  contracts 
amounting  to  one  hundred  million  dollars.  He  described  the 
well-organized  medical-inspection  department  of  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company  and  urged  the  Negro 
insurance  men  present  at  the  Conference  to  give  special  at¬ 
tention  to  medical  examination  as  a  basis  of  selection  in 
determining  insurance  risks. 

Messrs.  William  S.  Dodd  and  Harris  Barrett,  both  of 
Hampton  Institute,  and  William  P.  Burrell,  True  Reformers 
Bank,  Richmond,  Va.,  spoke  on  the  importance  of  improving 
life  insurance  and  fraternal  organizations  among  Negroes, 
who  are  yearly  putting  more  and  more  of  their  money  into 
benefit  and  assessment  societies  which  make  life  insurance 
propositions  of  an  attractive  character. 

ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS  MOVEMENT 

In  July  1909,  during  the  Hampton  Negro  Conference  of 
1909, the  Virginia  Anti-tuberculosis  League  was  formed  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  C.  P.  Wertenbaker,  United  States  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Conference  reports  of  Drs.  W.  E.  Atkins,  Hampton,  Va., 
G.  Jarvis  Bowens,  Wilbur  A.  Drake,  and  R.  J.  Mathews,  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  showed  clearly  that  the  common  people  of 
Virginia  have  been  roused  to  the  seriousness  of  the  white 
plague  and  that  much  good  work — real  missionary  work — has 
been  and  is  being  done  by  Negro  physicians  and  nurses  for 
their  race. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  AND  RURAL  LIFE 

The  second  day  of  the  Conference  was  devoted  to 
agriculture  and  co-operation  in  school  work.  Dr.  Nelson  S. 
Mayo,  professor  of  animal  husbandry  and  veterinary  science 


in  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg,  Ya.,  who 
for  twenty  years  has  been  a  teacher  of  farmers’  children,  as 
well  as  agricultural  missionary,  spending  some  time  in  the 
tropics,  in  his  talk  on  agricultural  education  declared  that 
the  success  of  the  Negro  lies  in  an  agricultural  direction  and 
that  it  must  come  from  the  soil.  ’He  showed  that  men  are 
facing  a  new  era  in  farming  when  smaller  farms  and  better 
cultivation  must  prevail  as  is  the  case  in  the  European  coun¬ 
tries,  for  the  virgin  fields  are  disappearing  and  the  struggle  for 
land  ownership  is  growing  keener. 

In  his  outline  of  agricultural  education  he  included  the 
following  essentials:  a  training  in  the  mother  tongue,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  history,  so  that  young  people  should  have  the  means 
of  knowing  about  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  people  in  by¬ 
gone  days,  and  a  training  in  the  sciences,  including  botany, 
zoology,  geology,  and  mathematics  for  their  disciplinary 
value. 

He  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  following  comment 
on  liberal  education:  learning  to  do  something  you  don’t  want 
to  do,  when  you  don’t  want  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Mayo  offered  the  following  suggestions  to  his  mature 
hearers:  “  Study  your  daily  work  with  a  view  to  making  it 
more  efficient.  Study  things  about  you  and  make  the  best 
use  that  you  can  of  what  you  have  at  hand.  Take  a  good 
agricultural  paper,  select  the  best  points,  and  study  every¬ 
thing  that  bears  on  your  own  problems.  Get  in  touch  with 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations.  Buy  some  land,  hold  it, 
and  build  an  attractive  home  on  it.  Get  together  with  other 
men  and  talk  over  your  problems,  your  experiences,  and 
your  methods,  for  in  this  way  you  will  broaden  your  view  of 
life.  Give  your  children  an  attractive  home  life  and  the  best 
training  that  you  can  in  honesty  and  in  learning  how  to  work.” 

Dr.  T.  C.  Johnson,  director  of  the  Virginia  Truck 
Experiment  Station,  which  was  established  in  1907  on  a  fifty- 
acre  farm,  eight  miles  from  Norfolk  in  the  direction  of  Cape 
Henry,  gave  a  valuable  talk  on  soil  fertility,  the  use  of 
ertilizers,  and  proper  crop  rotations. 
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He  described  the  splendid  work  which  is  being  done  by 
the  Southern  Produce  Company,  which  is  made  up  of  some 
four  hundred  farmers,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk,  to 
guarantee  themselves  against  all  commission-merchant  frauds 
or  misdealings  and  assist  in  securing  for  the  Virginia  truck¬ 
ers  the  proper  care  of  perishable  goods,  as  well  as  the 
advantages  of  co-operative  methods  in  handling  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  crops  and  market  reports. 

Dr.  Jesse  Pope,  special  agricultural  agent  in  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.  C.,  spoke  at  the  request  of 
Dr.  Frissell  on  rural  life  and  economy.  Dr.  Pope  urged  the 
importance  of  using  to  the  best  advantage  all  leaders  in  the 
rural  communities — lawyers,  school  teachers,  preachers,  and 
editors.  He  described  the  Danish  system  of  conducting 
public  lectures  where  people  gather  on  holidays  to  learn  how 
to  do  common  things  after  some  approved  fashion  and  of  the 
effect  which  this  has  had  in  making  the  ownership  of  land 
and  property  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse.  He  urged  the 
introduction,  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  has  been  adopted 
in  the  South,  of  the  co-operative  use  of  farming  implements. 
He  suggested  the  following  activities  as  open  to  co-operative 
handling:  reading  and  buying  magazines  in  clubs  , conducting 
public-school  entertainments  for  parents,  offering  prizes  for 
the  best  school  garden,  and  industrial  exhibits,  visiting  in 
picnic  fashion  well-cultivated  farms  and  historical  places  of 
interest. 


CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS 

Dr.  Joseph  T.  Mastin,  secretary  Virginia  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  outlined  a  plan  for  relieving  desti¬ 
tute  and  delinquent  children.  He  urged  the  formation  of  a 
Children’s  Home  Society  similar  to  one  now  operated  for  the 
whites  of  Virginia.  Dr.  Mastin  declared  that  there  are  at 
present  sixty  Negro  children  in  Virginia  almshouses,  and 
ninety-eight  Negro  children  in  Virginia  jails.  He  showed  that 
confirmed  criminals  were  produced  by  having  young  culprits 
brought  into  police  courts  and  sent  to  jail,  and  upon  succeed- 
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ing  offences  sent  to  the  jail  and  penitentiary.  He  referred 
to  the  excellent  work  which  is  being  done  by  Mrs.  Shippen, 
who  has  charge  of  the  Negro  reformatory  at  Broad  Neck 
Farm,  Hanover  County,  Va. 

CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  IN  EDUCATION 

At  the  Hampton  Negro  Conference  of  1909  the 
Co-operative  Committee  was  formed  for  the  promotion  of 
unity  of  purpose  and  effectiveness  of  operation  among  Ne¬ 
gro  organizations  of  Virginia.  This  co-operative  movement 
among  Negroes  in  Virginia  is  now  well  under  way,  as  was 
clearly  shown  by  the  excellent  reports  of  Messrs.  W.  T.  B. 
Williams,  Hampton,  Va.,  field  agent  of  the  John  F.  Slater 
Fund,  J.  H.  Johnston,  president  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute,  Petersburg,  who  read  a  report  which  had 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Gandy  of  Ettricks  Va.,  Thomas 
C.  Walker,  of  Gloucester  Court  House  Va.,  E.  A.  Long, 
principal  of  the  Christiansburg  Industrial  Institute,  Cambria, 
Va.,  Rev.  A.  A.  Graham,  Phoebus,  Va.,  and  Archdeacon 
Russell,  Lawrenceville,  Va.  The  reports  showed  that  an  un¬ 
usual  educational  revival  has  been  sweeping  through  the 
South  and  that  the  Negroes  have  been  learning  to  do  more 
and  more  to  improve  their  schools,  their  homes,  and  their 
communities. 

One  striking  instance  of  the  benefit  which  a  community 
derives  from  a  good  school,  is  that  of  the  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  in  Brunswick  County  during  the  past  twenty 
years  of  the  life  of  the  St.  Paul  School  at  Lawrenceville,  Va. 
Whereas  the  Negroes  of  that  county  owned  less  than  fifteen 
thousand  acres  of  land,  they  now  own  fifty-four  thousand, 
five  hundred  acres,  and  whereas  formerly  they  owned  less 
than  forty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  property,  now  they  pay 
taxes  on  land  that  is  valued  at  over  twelve  times  that  amount; 
namely,  $515,102. 

The  Co-operative  Committee,  which  has  done  so  much  to 
promote  educational  enterprises,  aims  to  confederate  all  Ne¬ 
gro  organizations  into  a  general  movement  and  then  plans  it 
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toward  the  solution  of  educational  and  health  problems  under 
the  more  general  title  of  Negro  Organization  Society  of 
Virginia. 

CHARACTER  AND  WORK  OF  NEGRO  LEADERS 

A  close  study  of  the  personnel  of  the  Conference  shows 
clearly  that  the  Negro  leaders  who  make  their  yearly  pilgrim¬ 
ages  to  Hampton  are  doing  work  that  is  worth  while,  that 
they  are  looking  into  the  future,  that  they  are  seeking  for 
information,  for  assistance,  for  all  that  their  more  fortunate 
and  experienced  white  brothers  can  give  them. 

Here  is  a  typical  list  of  what  the  thoughtful,  progressive, 
quiet  Negroes  are  doing:  organizing  school  improvement  and 
civic  leagues,  Sunday  schools,  libraries,  reading  circles,  so-  ' 
cieties  for  boys,  girls,  and  parents,  day  nurseries,  fresh-air 
guilds,  home  gardens,  anti-tuberculosis  societies;  teaching 
young  and  old  how  to  get  a  comfortable  living  on  the  farm, 
how  to  lead  cleaner,  purer,  and  more  useful  lives,  and  how  to 
prepare  themselves  for  greater  usefulness;  and  living  for  the 
good  of  others. 

A  study  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted  on  the  evening  of  July  14,  shows  how 
completely  the  leaders  of  the  Negro  race  are  responding  to 
the  call  of  co-operation  through  right-living ,  which  was  so 
clearly  sounded  in  Dr.  Frissell’s  opening  address. 

GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  CONFERENCE 

A  general  survey  of  the  fourteenth  Hampton  Negro 
Conference  shows  that  its  ojbect  has  not  been  mainly  that  of 
talking  up  money-making  schemes  or  material  prosperity.  It 
has  been  rather  to  give  race  workers  and  their  friends 
throughout  the  country  the  benefit  of  the  experiences  of  those 
who  have  succeeded  against  heavy  odds  in  bringing  the  Negro 
into  his  social  and  individual  inheritance  by  developing  his 
capacity  to  exercise  self-control,  direct  his  powers  into 
channels  of  useful  service,  and  face  the  problems  of  life  with 
courage  and  unswering  devotion  to  God  and  his  fellow-man. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


EDUCATION 

We  welcome  the  increasing  interest  in  better  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  colored  teachers  as  is  shown  in  the  large 
numbers  in  attendance  upon  summer  normals  in  Virginia  and 
other  states. 

We  welcome  the  awakening  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  colored  people  as  is  shown  especially  in  improved  super¬ 
vision  of  our  schools. 

We  again  urge  upon  colored  teachers  that  they  lose  no 
opportunity  to  improve  themselves  and  suggest  that  to  this 
end  they  organize  teachers’  institutes  in  every  county,  and  we 
ask  of  public-school  authorities  and  private  schools  every 
assistance  they  may  give  in  aiding  teachers  to  a  better  train¬ 
ing  of  themselves  for  their  important  work. 

We  recommend  that  our  schools  bring  their  work  to  bear 
practically  upon  their  immediate  surroundings,  and  that  they 
do  their  literary  work  with  no  less  thoroughness  than  the 
practical  or  industrial  work. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  establishment  in  Maryland  of 
a  state  normal  school  for  colored  teachers,  and  the  separation 
in  Baltimore  of  the  High  School  from  the  Colored  Training 
School  with  increased  facilities  for  the  latter. 

We  urge  upon  teachers  and  preachers  the  importance  of 
their  position  as  leaders  and  call  upon  them  to  lead  in  the 
matter  of  the  extension  of  school  terms. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  Conference  has  been  fortunate  in  having  the 
presence  and  helpful  contributions  to  its  discussions  of  such 
distinguished  agricultural  experts  asDrs.  Mayo,  Johnson,  and 
Pope. 

We  appreciate  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  Virginia 
authorities  toward  the  propagation  of  agricultural  education 
among  the  people. 
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We  urge  that  school  teachers,  ministers,  and  other 
individuals  feel  it  incumbent  upon  themselves  to  assist  in 
every  way  in  disseminating  agricultural  information  among 
the  country  people  that  they  may  learn  to  improve  their  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  by  producing  better  crops,  improved  live 
stock,  by  enriching  their  soils,  and  by  beautifying  their  homes. 

RELIGION  AND  MORALS 

We  are  greatly  heartened  and  stimulated  by  the  evident 
signs  of  increasing  co-operation  upon  the  part  of  our  churches 
in  the  improvement  of  our  schools  and  in  various  efforts  of 
social  betterment. 

We  would  not  forget,  further,  to  urge  most  earnestly  the 
co-operation  of  the  churches  in  providing  wholesome  and 
uplifting  amusements,  tending  not  only  to  furnish  healthful 
and  harmless  recreation,  but  proving  an  ever  safeguard 
against  the  vicious  tendencies  in  many  of  the  worldly  and 
unrestricted  amusements  surrounding  our  people  on  every 
hand. 


CO-OPERATION 

Believing  in  the  ultimate  results  of  co-operation  by  all 
the  different  agences  in  the  state  towards  the  uplift  of  the 
Negro  race  and  the  betterment  of  each  community,  we  urge 
that  efforts  be  put  forth  to  bring  together  all  these  forces — 
educational  and  otherwise. 

We  especially  urge  closer  co-operation  of  the  academies 
and  high  schools,  located  in  many  counties,  with  public-school 
authorities  and  teachers  in  all  educational  movements  within 
their  bounds. 

We  urge  upon  the  teachers  and  preachers  the  importance 
of  their  positions  as  leaders  and  call  upon  them  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  matter  of  extension  of  school  terms,  improvement 
of  school  property,  and  community  work  in  general. 

We  urge  upon  those  who  have  heretofore  acted  as 
supervisors  of  Negro  schools,  the  importance  of  their  posi¬ 
tions,  the  need  of  thorough  preparation,  and  of  consecration  to 
the  work. 
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ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS 

We  heartily  commend  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  local 
Anti-tuberculosis  League,  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Hampton  Negro  Conference  of  1909. 

We  would  urge  the  collection  of  data  which,  to  be  of 
value,  must  be  absolutely  accurate  concerning  the  mortality 
resulting  from  this  disease  and  also  the  preparation  of  simple 
instructions  looking  to  the  prevention  as  well  as  to  the 
treatment  and  cure  of  tuberculosis. 

We  would  also  strongly  urge  co-operation,  wherever 
possible,  with  the  local  boards  of  health,  in  the  effort  to 
minimize  the  fearful  ravages  of  this  insidious  and  stubborn 
form  of  disease. 


CIVIC  RELATIONS 

We  reaffirm  the  recommendations  of  last  year’s  Con¬ 
ference  in  the  matter  of  the  race’s  civic  relations. 

We  wish  to  guard  the  race  against  the  usurious  money 
lender,  the  insurance  frauds,  whether  black  or  white,  the 
installment  dealers,  and  grasping,  dishonest  landlords,  and 
we  urge  upon  the  leaders  of  the  race,  particularly  the  inmis¬ 
ters  who  enter  into  such  intimate  relations  with  the  great 
masses  of  t?he  people,  to  keep  these  matters  constantly  before 
the  people. 

We  regret  the  enactment  of  class  legislation  which  has 
destroyed  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  ’  Negro  people 
and  earnestly  pray  that  we  shall  have  relief  by  the  education 
of  public  opinion  against  the  injustice  done  us  by  such  class 
legislation. 


COLORED  PRESS 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  the  largely  increased  number 
of  colored  newspapers  throughout  the  Republic  and  their 
uniform  advocacy  of  right-living  and  right-thinking  in  the 
work  of  the  educational,  moral,  and  material  uplift  of  the 
people.  The  number  of  Negro  journalists  who  have  attend¬ 
ed  the  Hampton  Negro  Conference  from  year  to  year  has 
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been  considerable,  and  should  become  a  more  helpful  influence 
in  the  future,  inasmuch  as  at  this  Conference  Negro  journal¬ 
ism  has  been  made  a  distinctive  feature  of  Conference  work. 

We  hope  that  these  newspapers,  which  have  come  to 
exercise  so  large  an  influence  for  good  upon  the  thought  and 
effort  of  the  Negro  people  in  their  various  communities  will, 
in  the  future,  give  a  more  helpful  assistance  to  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  work  for  which  this  Conference  pronouncedly  stands. 


CO-OPERATION  FOR  RIGHT-LIVING 

HOLLIS  B.  LRISSELL,  Principal  of  Hampton  Institute 

In  order  to  co-operate  we  confer.  That  is  why  we  call 
this  gathering  a  conference.  It  is  really  a  coming  together, 
a  get-to-gether  club  for  all  classes.  ^ 

We  pray  everyday  :  “  Thy  kingdom  come  ;  Thy  will  be 
done.”  We  are  meeting  here  to  see  how  we  can  help  that 
kingdom  to  come  and  that  will  to  be  done. 

John,  when  he  was  on  Patmos,  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  coming  down,  wherein  he  beheld  righteousness, 
which  means  right-living .  When  you  come  to  Hampton  I  hope 
you  see  some  evidence  of  right-living.  We  want  every  place 
to  be  a  beautiful  place  to  live  in.  We  can  do  this,  we  can 
have  better  homes,  farms,  and  crops,  if  we  co-operate.  Here 
at  Hampton  we  are  getting  our  people  out  into  the  fresh  air. 
We  are  also  doing  better  work — better  brick  work,  better 
iron  work,  better  wood  work — than  we  have  ever  done  before. 
That  is,  we  are  learning  to  do  the  day’s  work  better,  and 
this,  my  friends,  is  right-living,  this  is  making  the  kingdom 
of  God  come  here  and  now. 

We  have  seen  ten-year  old  boys,  members  of  the  so- 
called  Corn  Clnbs ,  raising  on  their  single  acres  of  farm  land 
four  or  five  times  as  much  as  their  fathers  raised  on  like 
amounts  of  farm  land.  Since  this  has  been  done,  we  can 
just  as  well  as  not  double  the  production  of  crops  on  Virginia 
and  all  Southern  farms. 

We  have  not  come  here  to  complain  of  conditions.  We 
have  come  to  learn  how  to  co-operate.  We  have  come  to 
learn  how  teachers,  preachers,  editors,  farmers,  business 
men,  and  other  elements  can  help  to  bring  about  in  this 
world  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  wherein  shall  dwell 
right-living. 
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CHAPTER  I— EDUCATION 


SCHOOLS  AND  COMMUNITY  NEEDS 

JACKSON  DAVIS,  State  Supervisor  of  Colored  Schools,  Richmond,  Va. 

In  introducing  Mr.  Davis  to  the  members  of  the  Conference,  Dr. 
Frissell  said  in  part: 

“  One  of  the  most  beautiful  things  to  me  is  the  appointment  by  the 
State  of  Virginia  of  a  supervisor  of  the  colored  schools,  and  I  do  not 
think  a  better  man  could  have  been  appointed  than  the  one  who  has 
been  appointed.  He  has  demonstrated  his  love  for  all  races,  and  he 
has  demonstrated  his  ability  as  an  educator.” 

I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  talking  to  you  for  just  a 
few  moments  this  morning  because  it  is  necessary  for  us,  if 
we  are  going  to  co-operate,  that  we  shall  each  know  what  the 
other  is  doing. 

It  is  extremely  hopeful  that  the  idea  of  education  seems 
to  be  taking  new  shape  in  Virginia  to-day.  The  thought 
that  we  can  make  the  state  what  we  will,  through  the  schools, 
is  taking  hold  and  we  find  that  true.  We  are  realizing  that 
in  the  demonstration  work,  for  example,  if  we  are  going  to 
accomplish  the  best  results,  we  must  begin  with  the  boys.  If 
we  start  the  boy  out  equipped  to  be  a  good  farmer,  he  can 
get  his  father  to  use  the  improved  methods  quicker  than  a 
demonstration  worker  could.  That  boy  will  also  teach  his 
friends,  and  instead  of  leaving  the  farm  he  will  stay  there. 

PREPARATION  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  FOR  SERVICE 

It  is  a  privilege  for  the  school  to  connect  itself  with  a 
great  movement  of  this  kind.  In  fact  the  idea  of  getting 
down  to  adjust  our  schools  to  the  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  go  to  them,  really  to  think  what  boys  and  girls  are  going 
to  do  when  grown,  and  fit  them  for  that  sphere,  is  the  high  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  schools.  This  is  what  we  are  trying  to  bring 
about — the  better  preparation  of  young  people  for  the  different 
positions  they  will  occupy.  It  is  a  privilege,  I  feel,  for  any 
one  to  take  part  in  improving  our  agricultural  methods.  The 
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industry  of  Virginia  is  farming.  Over  75  per  cent  of  her 
people  are  engaged  in  it.  Of  the  whole  South  80  per  cent,  I 
think,  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

If  the  average  people  in  a  community  are  prosperous, 
everybody  else  is  prosperous.  In  Virginia  the  average  man 
is  a  farmer  and  lives  in  the  country.  Now,  the  question  that 
I  am  concerned  with  is  :  How  can  we  get  at  that  average  man, 
that  average  girl,  and  that  average  boy,  and  how  can  we 
help  them  to  see  the  opportunity  that  presents  itself  ? 

After  all  of  our  talk  about  resources,  we  have  but  one 
and  resource  that  is  the  character  and  intelligence  of  our 
people. 

No  matter  how  rich  the  land  is,  no  matter  what  the 
opportunities  are  for  manufacturing,  trade,  and  commerce,  if 
the  people  are  not  trained  and  do  not  understand  how  to 
make  use  of  these  things,  they  are  practically  useless  to  us. 
Therefore,  when  you  go  into  a  community,  the  prosperity  or 
poverty  of  that  community  is  determined  by  the  intelligence, 
and  character,  and  moral  poise  of  that  community.  It  should 
be  the  mission  of  the  school  to  league  itself  with  every  move¬ 
ment  for  the  public  good  and  to  set  that  as  one  of  its  aims  or 
ideals. 


NEGRO  RURAL-SCHOOL  PROBLEM 

I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  average  one-room  colored 
school.  You  are  familiar  with  it.  You  know  that  its  en¬ 
vironment  is  usually  not  one  that  can  uplift  and  inspire. 
You  know  that  not  many  people  take  much  interest  in  it. 
There  is  something  about  it  which  is  not  inviting.  Dr.  Stiles 
and  a  number  of  other  people  have  declared  that  that  type  of 
school,  both  among  white  and  colored  people,  does  about  as 
much  harm  as  good,  because  by  having  such  an  environment 
and  holding  up  such  ideals,  and  having  unsanitary  surround¬ 
ings,  they  do  harm  by  multiplying  these  ideals.  If  we  can 
change  the  environment,  if  we  can  make  the  schoolroom  at¬ 
tractive,  and  the  schoolgrounds  attractive,  it  will  have  its 
effect  on  the  homes  in  the  different  communities.  That  is 
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our  theory.  I  can  take  you  to  many  places  in  Virginia  where 
that  has  been  done. 

You  know,  if  one  man  whitewashes  his  house,  the  rest  of 
the  houses  in  that  neighborhood  will  be  improved  in  some 
way.  The  great  difficulty  in  improving  and  making  better 
that  one-room  country  school  is  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is 
isolated  and  nobody  seems  to  care  how  things  go.  The 
superintendent  can  not  get  around  very  often.  He  usually 
has  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  schools 
in  his  county,  and  he  has  to  visit  two  or  three  schools  a  day 
in  order  to  get  around  so  that  in  the  very  nature  of  things  he 
can  not  do  it  all.  Most  of  his  time  is  taken  up  with  adminis¬ 
tration  work.  Much  is  needed  to  help  these  schools. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

With  competent  teachers,  with  supervisors,  and  especial¬ 
ly  in  starting  the  classes  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  work 
on  oractical  things,  things  that  will  give  them  a  definite 
preparation  for  their  duties  in  life, — industrial  training  such 
as  Hampton  students  have, — we  hope  to  do  this  great  work. 
It  has  already  been  started  in  about  ten  counties  in  Virginia. 
This  is  the  second  year  the  work  has  been  carried  on  in  some 
of  the  counties.  At  the  close  of  one  of  the  sessions  we  had 
an  exhibit.  The  Governor  of  Virginia  came  and  lent  us  his 
encouragement  and  various  other  people  have  shown  an 
interest  that  is  wonderfully  encouraging  to  us.  The  results 
among  the  boys  and  girls  and  the  effect  on  the  homes  and  the 
tone — the  moral  tone — of  the  communities  have  been  good. 
Thatls  the  thing  we  hope  to  do  all  through  Virginia  among 
the  colored  people.  We  must  look  to  Hampton  for  our 
leaders. 

We  must  go  at  these  problems  with  an  open  mind  and  a 
willingness  to  study  the  conditions  and  to  fit  the  schools  to 
the  conditions  we  find  at  hand  and  to  use  what  we  have  got. 
That  is  one  of  the  difficulties.  We  do  not  know  the  value  of 
the  possibilities  of  what  we  have  at  our  hand,  of  what  is  at 
our  door.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  work  I  have  undertaken  and 
the  work  I  hope  to  do. 
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1  am  going  to  give  most  of  my  time  to  following  up  the 
work  of  these  counties:  Albemarle,  Campbell,  Nansemond, 
Sussex,  Mecklenberg,  Prince  Edward,  Lunenburg,  and 
Henrico. 

Next  year  we  hope  to  start  industrial  work  in  the  schools 
of  Charles  City,  Halifax,  Chesterfield,  Cumberland,  and 
Goochland  Counties,  and  if  we  can  demonstrate  there,  in  a 
few  years,  what  we  can  do  towards  helping  build  up  agricul¬ 
ture,  better  homes,  and  industry  among  the  people,  then  I 
think  a  great  victory  will  be  won  for  the  schools,  because  if 
the  school  ministers  to  the  community,  the  community  will 
help  the  school.  As  it  is  now,  the  community  will  not  show 
an  interest.  We  must  put  something  in  the  schools  that  will 
command  interest. 

hindrances:  idle  land  and  idle  men 

A  few  days  ago  when  we  had  a  little  conference  here  in 
this  room  among  the  teachers  of  the  summer  school,  Dr. 
Frissell  said  that  this  farm-demonstration  work  would  in  a 
few  years  double  the  agricultural  production  of  the  state. 
The  greatest  hindrance  to  us  is  idle  land  and  idle  men.  Let 
us  do  whatever  we  can  through  our  schools  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  and  let  us  remember  the  value  and  possibilities 
are  not  in  the  natural  resources,  but  in  what  we  make  of  them. 
Our  schools  are  going  to  be  just  what  we  make  them,  and 
our  people  a  generation  hence  will  be  very  largely'  according 
to  the  schools.  The  colored  teacher  has  an  influence  for 
good  or  evil  that  is  astounding. 

EDUCATION :  THE  TASK  OF  HELPING  OTHERS 

J.  h.  BiNFORD,  Executive  Secretary  Virginia  Co-operative  Education 

Association,  Richmond,  Va. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  that  we  may  do  ?  You 
know  that  is  a  great  task — the  task  of  helping  others.  It  is 
a  discouraging  task.  It  is  heart-breaking.  Sometimes  we 
are  misunderstood.  We  are  adversely  criticised  and  anyone 
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who  goes  out  to  interest  himself  in  his  fellow-man  will  find 
that  it  is  the  way  of  the  cross.  It  is  very  discouraging.  It  is 
indefinite. 

Dr.  Frissell  has  told  you  that  I  represent  an  institution 
that  is  going  to  bring  together  all  of  those  interests  in  the 
State  and  so  when  I  look  out  upon  the  field,  its  greatness  is 
somewhat  discouraging,  but  there  are  some  things  that  you 
and  I  may  do  to  lift  up  Virginia  and  lift  up  our  community, 
and  I  believe  that  I  might  mention,  first  of  all,  that  probably 
the  fundamental  basis  of  advancement,  or  progress,  is  a 
material  basis,  an  economic  basis.  I  believe  that  is  true. 

Herbert  Spencer  in  his  great  work  on  education  says 
that  the  first  thing  that  should  concern  us  is  to  teach  people 
the  importance  of  making  a  living,  of  taking  care  of  their 
bodies,  ot  preserving  life.  You  know  the  material  progress 
of  the  country  at  large  and  of  the  South  in  particular  has 
been  something  wonderful.  How  marvelous  has  been  the 
increase  of  wealth,  how  wonderful  has  been  the  improvement 
in  rural  Virginia  and  all  over  the. rural  South  ! 

In  the  next  twenty  years  from  now  when  the  Panama 
Canal  has  been  completed  and  when  this  great  movement 
that  we  are  now  encouraging  shall  blossom  forth,  this  is 
going  to  be  a  wonderful  country  and  the  question  that  con¬ 
cerns  you  intimately  is  :  What  will  be  the  part  of  the  Negro 
race  in  this  great  industrial  revolution  that  is  sweeping  over 
the  South  ? 


PROGRESS  AMONG  NEGROES 

• 

I  have  been  recently  to  Gloucester  County  and  one  of  the 
things  that  I  have  seen  is  the  prosperity  of  the  colored  people. 
I  am  informed  that  they  are  just  as  prosperous  and  just  as 
good  citizens  as  the  vdiite  people.  In  Richmond,  you  people 
know,  perhaps  better  than  I  do,  of  the  great  progress  that 
has  been  there  made  by  the  colored  citizens.  They  have 
banks  and  manufacturing  establishments,  and  lawyers,  and 
leading  citizens.  I  know  that  you  people,  this  Southern  land 
being  your  home,  are  going  to  do  your  duty  and  take  your 
part  in  this  great  industrial  revolution. 


( 
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ECONOMIC  BASIS  OF  PROGRESS 

Let  us  remember  that  the  basis  of  progress  is  a  materia) 
basis.  We  may  talk  about  a  man  having  a  convenient  home, 
but  he  cannot  have  it  unless  he  has  money.  We  may  talk 
about  a  person  having  a  beautiful  home,  but  I  tell  you  when 
the  problem  is  that  of  getting  bread  and  shelter  for  your 
family,  you  have  little  time  to  think  of  beauty.  You  cannot 
have  the  right  kind  of  schools  unless  you  have  property  that 
will  yield  the  revenue  for  that  school. 

THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

We  are  coming  to  Herbert  Spencer’s  idea  that  the  best 
kind  of  an  education  is  one  which  teaches  a  man  how  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  life,  how  to  get  a  home,  and  how  to  aid  himself 
along  material  lines.  Then  one  of  the  things  we  can  do  as 
people  interested  in  our  community  is  to  strive  for  the 
material  and  economic  advancement  of  our  people. 

We  should  be  interested  in  our  schools.  Often  the 
school  has  stood  off  and  nobody  has  been  interested  in  it. 
The  father  has  been  interested  in  politics,  in  the  church,  in 
the  lodge,  and  in  everything  except  the  school.  The  mother 
has  sent  off  her  little  children  nicely  dressed  for  school,  but 
she  has  felt  that  the  school  was  a  fordidding  place  and  that 
she  must  not  go  there.  Every  man  and  woman  in  every 
community  in  Virginia  can  help  to  upbuild  the  community  in 
which  he  or  she  lives  by  absolute  loyalty  to  the  school. 

I  have  been  interested  to  see  that  the  colored  people  are 
interested  in  their  schools.  Wherever  I  have  been  I  have 
found  that  your  people  are  vastly  interested  in  schools  and 
will  give  money  to  put  up  new  buildings.  Let  us  be  abso¬ 
lutely  loyal  to  the  schools.  Let  us  go  down  in  our  pockets 
and  pay  our  money  and  make  our  schools  what  they  should 
be.  Then,  too,  we  must  do  something  to  break  up  the  iso¬ 
lation  of  our  country  life.  We  must  bring  into  the  country 
the  pleasures  and  conveniences  and  entertainments  that  can 
be  enjoyed  by  the  city  people.  We  must  make  the 
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school  the  center  of  life  in  the  community.  We  must  have 
educational  lectures  in  our  public  schools.  We  must  have 
literary  entertainments.  We  must  do  all  of  this  to  breake 
up  the  isolation  of  the  country  life  and  make  life  pleasant  and 
happy  in  the  sparsely  settled  communities.  The  Virginia 
Co-operative  Education  Association  is  trying  to  make 
progress  along  these  lines. 

We  shall  see  if  we  can  get  the  people  to  establish  a 
co-operative  society  for  handling  their  crops.  Now  that  all 
seems  to  be  a  dream,  and  yet  Ireland  and  Denmark,  and  the 
great  State  of  California  through  its  grocers’  associations, 
have  worked  out  this  problem.  What  can  be  done  in 
Ireland  along  the  line  of  commercial  co-operation  can  be 
done  in  this  country. 

RURAL  EDUCATION 

JESSE  POPE,  Ph.D.,  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  question  of  rural  education  is  many  sided  and  it  is 
a  very  important  question.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  coloied 
race  or  to  any  particular  country.  It  is  world  wide,  and  so 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned  the  best  efforts  to  solve  it 
are  being  made  in  the  South,  a  part  of  the  country  w'here  we 
should  least  expect  it.  In  this  respect  the  old  world  cffeis 
a  striking  analogy.  A  few'  years  ago  Denmark,  agricultur¬ 
ally  considered,  was  one  of  the  most  hopeless  countries  in 
Europe.  To-day,  Denmark  is  agriculturally  the  leading 
country  in  the  wrorld  and  all  other  countries  are  sending  del¬ 
egations  there  to  study  rural  economy  and  to  find  out  how 
best  to  improve  rural  education.  A  few7  years  ago  wre  hardly 
expected  any  good  to  come  out  of  Ireland.  When  I  was  in 
Ireland  in  1906,  I  w7as  surprised  to  find  that  a  good  many 
Englishmen  were  coming  there  to  find  out  what  the  Irish 
were  doing,  and  these  same  Englishmen  had  been  considered 
the  best  farmers  in  the  wrorld. 
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The  rural  situation  to  my  mind  is  more  hopeful  among 
the  colored  people  of  the  South  than  it  was  among  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  Ireland,  for  example,  who  have  accomplished  such 
wonders  through  the  aid  of  co-operation. 

RURAL  EDUCATION  OUTLOOK  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Now,  what  are  some  of  the  definite  things  which  can  be 
done  for  rural  education.  In  the  first  place  you  have  the 
people  whom  you  are  trying  to  interest — a  most  hopeful 
people  to  work  with  because  they  do  not  know  it  all  and  they 
are  receptive  and  glad  to  learn.  'I  gave  an  address  last  sum¬ 
mer  before  a  certain  grange^and  I  got  into  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  because  they  knew  a  good  deal  more  than  I  did. 
They  did  not  want  to  be  told  that  they  ought  to  co-operate 
in  baking,  and  washing,  and  the  like,  in  order  to  save  their 
wives  from  overwork.  You  can  not  teach  people  who  know 
more  than  the  teacher. 

NEGRO  LEADERS  CLASSIFIED 

You  have  these  great  centers^like  Hampton  and  Tuske- 
gee  which  are  training  leaders.  Who  are  the  leaders  ?  They 
are  first  (not  in  order  of  importance)  the  lawyer  who  is 
needed  in  both  rural  and  city  life.  The  colored  people  need 
a  fine  class  of  legal  men  who  shall  protect  the  colored  man  in 
his  rights.  The  white  man  needs  this  class  of  leaders  too, 
but  the  colored  man  needs  hinYabove  all.  The  colored  [man 
needs  lawyers  not  only  to  protect  him  in  his  rights,  but  he 
needs  him  to  do  a  great  positive  work.  The  lawyer  is  par¬ 
ticularly  fitted  to  assume  the  leadership  in  his  community. 
He  should  formulate  plans  for  associations,  preside  at  meet¬ 
ings,  and  train  other  people  in  these  lines.  When  studying 
co-operation  in  Europe,  I  discovered  that  no  little  pait  of 
their  success  in  such  countries  as  Denmark,  Belgium,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  France  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  lawyers  had  come 
forward  and  had  assumed  the  leadership.  Among  us  our 
lawyers  do  not  play  as  important  a  role  in  this  line  as  they 
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should.  In  place  of  aiding  us  in  a  positive  way,  they  are  apt 
to  get  us  into  lawsuits  which  they  ought  to  keep  us  out  of. 

The  next  class  of  rural  leaders  are  rural-school  teachers. 
North  and  South,  East  and  West,  they  have  not  been  duly 
appreciated.  We  have  assumed  that  education  ends  when  the 
child  leaves  school  at  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  The 
truth  is  his  education  has  just  commenced.  We  want  the 
rural-school  teachers  not  only  to  teach  the  children  while  in 
school,  but  we  want  them  to  be  leaders  in  the  community  in 
which  they  live,  and  to  make  the  rural  school  a  center  of 
education  and  social  life  for  young  people  as  well  as  for  the 
father  and  mother.  The  rural-school  teacher  should  become 
an  intermediary  between  the  people  and  the  community  and 
such  institutions  as  Hampton.  For  example,  she  can 
arrange  to  have  the  teachers  at  Hampton  give  lectures.  I 
was  very  much  impressed  by  this  phase  of  rural  life  in  Den- 
mirk.  The  farmers  throughout  the  rural  districts  have  what 
they  call  lecture  halls  and  here  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays,  lectures  on  farming  are  delivered  by  experts  from 
the  agricultural  colleges,  and  men  are  brought  to  lecture  on 
literary  subjects.  On  some  days  discussions  are  held  on 
questions  which  concern  the  community,  or  Denmark  as  a 
whole. 

This  work  can  be  done,  if  you  have  leaders  among  the 
colored  people  of  the  South.  White  and  colored  lecturers 
will  be  glad  to  go  to  these  rural  schools,  free  of  expense, 
if  they  are  only  assured  that  they  will  have  an  audience. 
The  colored  school  teacher,  as  well  as  the  white  school 
teacher,  must  not  only  be  better  paid,  but  she  must  be  sure 
that  she  is  going  to  remain  as  long  as  she  performs  her 
duties  well. 


MISSION  OF  THE  NEGRO  MINISTER 

The  next  class  of  leaders  in  a  rural  community  is  the 
preacher.  In  Europe  they  have  a  pretty  way,  when  refer¬ 
ring  to  a  man,  of  indicating  his  occupation.  For  example, 
they  say  Pastor  Jones,  Proprietor  Gray,  or  TeacJier  Brown. 
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Thus  one  is  able  to  know  what  the  occupation  of  the  leader 
is,  and  one  discovers  that  in  every  country  the  preacher 
has  .played  a  most  important  role  in  the  co-operative  move¬ 
ment.  In  Belgium  it  has  been  th z priest.  The  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  supporter  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  in  Ireland  was  a 
priest.  Pastor  Grove  founded  the  first  co-operative  store 
in  Saxony.  When  I  was  coming  back  on  the  boat  from 
Dublin,  I  was  telling  a  bishop  of  the  splendid  work  of  a 
man  in  one  of  the  Irish  co-operative  societies.  He  replied 
enthusiastically:  “That  man  is  one  of  my  priests.  ”  The 
rural  preacher  must  do  more  than  preach.  He  must  preach; 
this  is  important,  but  he  ought  to  know  as  much  about  farm¬ 
ing  or  a  little  more,  than  the  majority  of  the  people  around 
him.  The  rural  preacher  must  be  improved.  Do  not  think 
that  this  statement  is  confined  to  the  South,  and  do  not  think 
that  this  statement  is  confined  to  the  colored  people.  I  am 
almost  inclined  to  believe  that  the  rural  churches  among  the 
colored  people  are  more  effective  than  the  rural  churches 
among  the  people  of  the  North,  because  the  colored  preacher 
lives  more  among  the  people.  We  want  the  preachers  to  be 
able  to  go  around  and  advise  when  to  spray  potatoes  and  to 
take  the  initiative  in  every  movement  which  makes  for 
healthier  and  happier  rural  life, 

THE  COLORED  PRESS 

The  colored  man  must  be  a  fighter  but  not  too  much  of 
a  fighter  ;  he  must  be  docile,  but  not  too  docile  ;  he  must  have 
race  consciousness,  but  not  too  much  of  it.  What  do  I  mean 
by  that  ?  I  mean  that  the  colored  press  must  be  constantly 
telling  what  the  colored  people  are  doing  so  that  as  a  race 
they  will  have  proper  self-respect.  The  colored  people  must 
get  the  feeling  that  they  are  just  as  good  as  anybody  else. 
This  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  growth  of  race  unity. 
Your  first  duty  is  to  your  race.  The  colored  press  is  all 
important  for  it  is  the  only  common  bond  of  union  among 
the  colored  people  in  the  North  and  those  in  the  South. 
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THE  LAND  PROBLEM  AND  CO-OPERATION 

It  is  my  opinion  that  unless  a  man  is  in  a  position  to  work 
his  land  effectively,  he  ought  to  have  none  at  all.  In  Den¬ 
mark  they  have  tried  to  answer  this  question.  Before  they 
had  co-operation,  land  was  often  a  curse  to  a  man.  Now 
they  lay  down  three  rules.  First,  a  man  must  have  enough 
land  to  keep  a  horse.  They  do  not  believe  in  painful  agricul¬ 
ture  such  as  is  found  in  Belgium,  for  example,  where  most 
of  the  plowing  is  done  with  the  spade.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  colored  people  will  ever  do  their  plowing  with  a  spade. 
I  think  they  have  too  much  sense.  The  second  requirement 
is  that  a  man  should  have  at  least  one  cow,  and  the  third  is 
that  he  must,  cut  up  his  grain  and  feed  it  green  so  that  he  can 
prevent  waste  and  get  more  than  one  crop.  It  used  to  be 
said  that  the  small  farmer  could  not  succeed,  but  with  co-op¬ 
eration  the  small  farmer  may  have  the  same  chance  as  the 
large  farmer.  Suppose  a  small  farmer  wants  a  spraying 
machine'.  He  needs  it  but  for  a  short  time  and  he  can  not 
afford  to  buy  it  alone.  His  neighbors  are  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  so  they  join  hands  co-operatively  and  buy  a  machine, 
each  one  using  it  in  his  turn  and  bringing  it  back  when  he  is 
through  with  it.  This  matter  of  returning  the  machines 
when  through  with  them  is  very  important.  In  England  a 
co-operative  society  failed  because  the  secretary  was  careless 
and  did  not  insist  on  this  point.  In  southern  France  I  visited 
a  co-operative  society  in  the  village  of  Simiana.  Here  the 
farmers  owned  many  machines  in  common — plows,  harrows, 
mowing  machines,  reapers,  etc.  They  even  used  their  animals 
in  common.  I  asked  the  president  of  the  society,  who  was 
also  the  mayor  of  the  town,  how  he  kept  out  of  trouble.  He 
said  they  kept  a  careful  set  of  books  and  that  they  never 
permitted  a  man  to  be  secretary  who  was  not  noted  for  his 
carefulness  ;  that  they  insisted  on  getting  a  man  who  would 
be  fair  to  everybody.  In  this  same  town  they  had  a  co-oper¬ 
ative  dance  hall,  which  was  owned  by  the  farmers  and  was 
used  for  lectures  and  entertainments  besides.  I  was  there  on 
Ascension  Day  and  that  afternoon  they  were  having  a  dance. 
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The  colored  people  of  all  people  in  the  world  like  amusement, 
and  in  order  to  make  country  life  appeal  to  them,  we  must 
have  more  amusement  in  the  rural  districts.  These  amuse¬ 
ments  must  be  furnished  by  the  people  themselves,  and  it 
must  be  done  through  co-operation.  Some  of  your  leaders 
could  arrange  this  winter,  for  example,  to  have  a  moving 
picture  show,  or  if  you  are  interested  in  some  particular 
phase  of  agriculture,  arrange  for  a  course  of  lectures  along 
this  line. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CO-OPERATION 

While  I  am  convinced  that  the  mind  and  the  hand  must 
be  trained  together  I  would  not  for  the  world  have  the  people 
in  the  country  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  reading — read¬ 
ing  merely  for  the  fun  of  it — for  the  pleasure  that  you  get 
out  of.  If  you  have  no  library  in  connection  with  the  rural 
school,  start  one.  Organize  a  magazine  club  and  have  the 
teacher  distribute  the  magazines,  or  let  the  preacher  do  it. 
Try  to  get  up,  perhaps  once  a  month,  a  program  of  some  sort 
that  will  bring  the  parents  to  the  school.  On  the  more 
practical  side,  you  ought  to  organize  corn  clubs  among  the 
boys  ;  offer  prizes  co-operatively  as  they  do  in  Denmark,  for 
the  best  tilled  farm,  the  best  flower  garden,  etc.  Get  up  a 
picnic  and  visit  the  home  of  some  successful  farmer  or  visit 
some  place  of  interest. 

This  co-operative  movement  is  coming  in  this  country 
and  it  is  coming  first  among  the  colored  people  because  they 
have  the  most  to  gain  and  they  are  the  people  who  will  most 
readily  take  it  up. 

Finally,  you  are  developing  a  class  of  leaders  the  like 
of  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  country.  In 
substantiation  of  these  statements,  I  have  the  great  author¬ 
ity  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  who  has  recently  published  a 
little  book  in  which  he  says  that  the  colored  people  are 
particularly  fitted  for  co-operation  and  that  the  movement 
is  bound  to  spread  among  them. 


CHAPTER  1 1— INSURANCE 


LIFE  INSURANCE:  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION  AND 

SELECTION  OF  RISKS 

WILLIAM  R.  WARD,  M.D.,  Assistant  Medical  Director  Mutual  Benefit  Life 

Insurance  Company,  Newark,  N  J. 

Life  insurance  is  an  expression  of  that  love  for  home 
and  friends  which  is  common  to  the  human  race.  It  is  an 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  insured  to  lessen  the  sting  of 
death  by  leaving  a  financial  support  to  those  who  are  depen¬ 
dent  upon  him  for  their  sustainance.  It  is  so  beneficent  in 
its  purpose,  so  broad  in  its  scope,  and  so  universal  in  its 
operation,  that  it  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  structure 
of  our  modern  civilization,  and  every  improvement  in  the 
solidarity  of  its  financial  construction,  in  the  economy  of  its 
management,  and  in  the  equalization  of  its  benefits  and 
privileges  is  a  distinct  gain  to  the  people  at  large.  Its  pro¬ 
digious  growth  during  the  past  few  years  tends  to  conceal  its 
remote  origin,  for  life  insurance  is  not  a  recent  creation,  but 
rather  an  evolution  from  those  crude  rudiments  which  we  find 
in  ancient  civilization,  even  antedating  the  building  of  the 
pyramids. 

FRATERNAL  ORDERS  OF  GREECE  AND  ROME 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  frater¬ 
nal  orders  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and  infirm 
were  a  part  of  the  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Lecky 
in  his  “History  of  European  Morals”  states:  “There 
existed,  too,  among  the  poor,  both  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Mutual  Insurance  Societies  which  undertook  to  provide  for 
their  sick  and  infirm  members.  ” 

Consulon  inform  us  that  there  were  at  Athens  and  other 
cities  of  Greece  certain  fraternities  which  paid  into  a  com¬ 
mon  chest  a  monthly  contribution  toward  the  support  of  such 
of  their  members  who  had  fallen  into  misfortunes  upon  con- 
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dition  that  if  ever  they  arrived  to  more  prosperous  circum¬ 
stances  they  should  repay  into  the  general  fund  the  money 
so  advanced. 

In  Pliny’s  Tenth  Epistle  we  find  this  interesting  corres¬ 
pondence  between  Pliny  and  the  Emperor  Trajan.  Pliny  to 
Emperor  Trajan:  “The  free  and  confederate  city  of  the 
Amiseni  enjoys  by  your  indulgence  the  privilege  of  its  own 
laws.  A  memorial  being  presented  to  me  there,  concerning 
the  establishment  of  a  Charitable  Society  I  have  subjoined 
it  to  this  letter,  that  you  may  consider,  Sir,  whether  and  how 
far  this  society  ought  to  be  licensed  or  prohibited.  ”  To 
which  letter  the  Emperor  Tragan  replied  :  “  If  the  petition 

of  the  Amiseni  which  you  have  transmitted  to  me  concerning 
the  establishment  of  a  Charitable  Society  be  agreeable  to 
their  own  laws,  which  by  the  articles  of  alliance  it  is  stipu¬ 
lated  they  shall  enjoy,  I  shall  not  oppose  it,  especially  if 
these  contributions  are  employed  not  for  purposes  of  riot  and 
faction  but  for  the  support  of  the  indigent.  ” 

INSURANCE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

With  the  fall  of  Rome  and  the  decadence  of  Roman  civ¬ 
ilization,  these  societies  were  for  the  time  destroyed,  but  even 
during  the  dark  days  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  wheels  of 
progress  were  reversed,  when  the  lamp  of  learning  burned 
dimly,  and  when  all  Europe  was  enshrouded  in  the  darkness 
of  ignorance  and  superstition,  even  then  insurance  rose  again 
and  again,  and  the  pilgrim  to  a  distant  country  or  a  foreign 
shore  was  insured  against  slavery  or  death,  and  even  to  the 
adventurous  mariner  there  was  guranteed  a  ransom  in  case 
of  capture. 

From  these  feeble  attempts  to  afford  protection  amidst 
chaotic  conditions  there  has  gradually  been  developed  ’the 
science  of  insurance  as  we  find  it  to-day,  founded  not  on 
chance  but  established  upon  immutable  laws. 
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halley’s  table  of  mortality  of  1693 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  that  Edmund  Halley, 
the  Astronomer  Royal,  who  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  to  a  study  of  the  laws  of  gravity  and  who  calculated  the 
orbit  of  the  comet  which  bears  his  name,  which  appeared 
during  his  lifetime  in  1682,  and  predicted  its  reappearance  in 
1759,  1835,  and  191c,  which  predictions  as  we  know  have 
been  fulfilled  and  have  proven  his  mathematical  accuracy,  it 
is  interesting  to  note,  that  this  man  produced  and  published 
in  1693  a  table  of  mortality  by  which  he  was  able  to  give  the 
expectancy  of  life  at  every  age,  which  table  was  the  first  im¬ 
portant  step  toward  raising  life  insurance  to  a  position  of 
rank  amongst  the  sciences. 

It  is  because  of  Halley’s  investigation,  and  those  who 
have  followed  in  his  footsteps,  that  it  is  now  possible  for  our 
actuaries  to  meet  almost  every  conceivable  need  of  mankind  at 
a  rate  proportionate  to  the  risk,  and  to  know  with  a  mathemat¬ 
ical  certainty  the  number  of  deaths  that  will  occur  in  the 
various  classes  of  the  insured.  This  knowledge  is  the  result 
of  indefatigable  study  by  master  minds.  The  day  of  chance, 
of  haphazard  methods,  and  of  exorbiant  rates  has  gone. 

Onlythat  company  can  permanently  endure  and  fulfill  its 
promises  and  obligations  that  is  established  upon  this  foun¬ 
dation  of  knowledge  and  that  applies  this  knowledge  for  the 
benefit  of  its  members. 

Life  insurance  companies  are  of  three  kinds  :  (1)  Old- 

line  companies  ;  (2)  industrial  companies  ;  and  (3)  assess¬ 
ment  and  fraternal  companies. 

OLD-LINE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  AND  MEDICAL  EXAMINATIONS 

In  considering  the  subject  before  us  it  is  well  for  us  to 
consider  its  application  to  these  three  classes.  All  old-line 
companies  have  a  well-organized  and  efficient  medical  depart¬ 
ment,  and  under  no  circumstances  is  an  applicant  received 
until  he  has  undergone  a  thorough  medical  examination. 
This  medical  department  dates  from  the  organization  of  the 


company  and  is  an  integral  part  of  its  structure.  Year  by 
year  as  experience  has  furnished  knowledge  and  as  medical 
science  has  advanced,  the  work  of  this  branch  has  become 
more  searching  and  more  complex.  It  is  interesting  to  com¬ 
pare  the  reports  furnished  by  the  examiners  of  fifty  years 
ago  with  those  supplied  by  the  examiners  of  to-day. 

The  use  of  the  stethoscope  has  made  physical  diagnoses 
more  accurate,  the  knowledge  of  chemistry  has  enabled  us 
to  determine  changes  in  the  functionating  and  structural  con¬ 
dition  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  microscope  has  revealed  to  us  a 
world  which  before  its  use  was  unknown  and  unknowable 
and  has  enabled  us  to  recognize  pathological  conditions  which 
are  of  the  greatest  value  in  forecasting  the  future  of  the 
individual. 

The  ablest  medical  minds  have  been  and  are  now  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  these  companies,  and  are  constantly  study¬ 
ing  and  observing  the  effects  of  heredity,  of  occupation,  of 
climatic  influence,  and  of  personal  habits,  and  their  influence 
upon  longevity.  The  value  of  this  knowledge  is  incalculable. 

Without  it  insurance  is  only  a  chance  and  not  a  science. 

* 

INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

What  is  true  in  old-line  insurance  is  in  a  large  measure 
true  in  industrial  insurance.  These  companies  are  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  date.  They  have  been  constructed  with 
the  knowledge  gained  by  the  old-line  companies,  but  even  in 
this  line  of  insurance,  where  the  individual  amount  is  small, 
and  where  the  number  of  policies  issued  is  enormous,  during 
the  year  1909,  three  leading  industrial  companies  issued 
4,095,270  policies,  a  medical  examination,  or  at  least  a  medi¬ 
cal  inspection,  is  almost  invariably  required. 

ASSESSMENT  AND  FRATERNAL  COMPANIES 

I  am  informed  that  Negro  men  of  the  New  South  have  no 
less  than  200  duly  incorporated  insurance  companies,  with  a 
membership  of  3,000,000  and  with  outstanding  contracts  of 
$100,000,000.  What  then  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  your  com- 
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panies  in  the  selection  of  their  risks?  Fraternal  insurance  is 
not  a  transient  fad.  It  has  been  in  existence  since  the  dawn 
of  civilization  and  it  has  come  to  stay.  It  has  been  of  untold 
blessing  to  thousands  and  to  millions.  Granting  this,  we 
must  also  acknowledge  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  struct¬ 
ural  weakness  in  formation  of  many  of  these  companies,  and 
as  a  result  disaster  has  befallen  them,  and  the  sands  of  time 
are  strewn  with  their  wreckage. 

FAILURES  OF  ASSESSMENT  AND  FRATERNAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Said  Mr.  James  W.  Alexander  in  a  lecture  at  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1903  :  “  It  is  positively  pathetic  to  look  over  the 

history  of  Assessment  or  Co-operative  Insurance  in  this 
country.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  2000  of  such  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  have  failed.  All  the  money  gone 
that  had  been  paid  in  by  the  confiding  members  !  ”  This 
statement  although  made  by  Mr.  Alexander  seven  years  ago 
is  applicable  to-day,  and  since  that  time  many  additional 
failures  have  increased  the  number  reported  by  him  then. 
Why  this  enormous  loss  ?  How  may  these  disasters  be 
averted  ?  If  I  mistake  not,  the  principal  cause  has  been  an 
unsound  financial  system. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Nichols  has  said:  “  In  the  earlier  days 
of  these  Societies  assessments  were  generally  alike  in 
amount  regardless  of  age,  and  were  collected  only  on  the 
death  of  a  member  for  the  payment  of  his  benefit,  thus,  as 
you  observe,  carrying  out  still  further  the  idea  of  frater¬ 
nity.  But  as  the  Societies  grew  older  the  fallacies  of  this 
method  were  taught  the  members  by  a  hard  experience. 
By  simply  dropping  his  insurance  which  he  had  already 
enjoyed,  a  member  could  escape  paying  his  share  of  the  death 
losses.  As  the  members  grew  older  and  the  death  losses 
increased,  those  that  were  younger  were  not  long  in  discov¬ 
ering  that  they  were  contributing  more  than  their  share  to 
the  death  losses,  which  were  chiefly  among  the  old.  As  a 
result  these  dropped  their  membership  and  joined  younger 
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Societies.  New  recruits  to  fill  their  place  could  not  be 
obtained.  The  average  age  of  those  that  were  left  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase,  and  the  assessments  to  grow  heavier. 
This  in  turn  increased  the  withdrawals,  until  at  last  few 
remained  except  the  sick  and  the  aged.  Assessments  for 
losses  could  no  longer  be  collected,  and  the  Society  would 
dissolve,  leaving  a  body  of  old  and  infirm  depraved  of  the 
benefits  for  which  they  had  so  long  contributed.  ” 

Unwise  and  unsound  financial  methods,  however,  have 
not  been  the  only  causes  for  this  failure.  An  adverse  selec¬ 
tion  will  as  inevitably  in  due  time  produce  disaster,  hence 
the  necessity  not  only  of  charging  a  rate  determined  by  age 
of  entry  and  large  enough  to  accumulate  a  reserve  sufficient 
to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  insurance  at  the  older  ages, 
but  it  is  also  necessary  to  maintain  a  normal  or  subnormal 
mortality  rate  and  this  can  only  be  guaranteed  by  a  careful 
selection  of  healthy  lives. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  objections  offered  to  a 
medical  examination.  The  first  objection  is  the  expense.  It 
is  stated  that  assessment  societies  are  operated  at  a  very 
small  expense,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  this  expense  at 
the  lowest  possible  figure  ;  hence  the  eliminating  of  medical 
examinations.  My  answer  to  this  objection  is  that  in  insur¬ 
ance  economy  should  always  be  subservient  to  security.  In 
this  connection  we  have  a  peculiar  application  of  that  saying 
from  Holy  Writ  :  “There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increas- 
eth,  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet  and  it 
tendeth  to  poverty.  ” 

If  old-line  companies  have  found  it  necessary  to  decline 
about  io  per  cent  of  their  applicants  because  of  their  various 
impairments,  is  it  possible  for  our  assessment  companies  to 
carry  this  load  ? 

Furthermore,  if  the  industrial  companies  that  are  in 
,  close  business  competition,  and  that  are  striving  to  [reduce 


every  expense  in  order  to  offer  superior  inducements  to  the 
public,  spend  millions  of  dollars  annually  for  medical  examin¬ 
ations  and  inspections,  is  it  right,  is  it  prudent,  for  assess¬ 
ment  societies  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  benefits  thus  pro¬ 
cured  because  of  the  entailed  expense?  Another  objection 
advanced  is  the  fact  that  in  a  fraternal  organization  the 
thought  of  brotherhood  and  of  altruism  should  be  uppermost, 
and  hard  business  methods  should  be  eliminated.  The 
growth  of  altruism  is  and  ought  to  be  a  characteristic  of  this 
age.  Modern  civilization,  both  social  and  industrial,  is  mak¬ 
ing  us  more  and  more  interdependent.  The  influence -of  the 
Nazarene  is  more  potent  in  the  world  to-day  than  ever  before, 
and  gradually  the  ethics  of  the  business  world  aie  conform¬ 
ing  to  the  Golden  Rule.  Granting  this,  the  question  before 
us  is  :  How  shall  this  rule  be  applied.  Should  it  be  applied 
blindly  or  intelligently?  Shall  we  grope  in  the  dark  or  walk 
in  the  light  ?  Does  not  wisdom  and  justice  demand  that  wTe 
act  with  full  knowledge  and  then  make  our  requirements  as 
generous  and  liberal  as  is  possible. 

Fraternity  and  altruism  will  be  better  served  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  prudence  in  the  beginning  and  a  successful  finish ,  than 
by  a  reckless  and  indiscriminate  grouping  of  all  classes  in  the 
beginning  and  a  consequent  disastrous  end. 

Another  objection  offered  to  our  medical  examination  is 
the  fact  that  the  laws  of  mortality  are  so  constituted  that  if 
all  the  members  of  a  certain  community  were  enrolled  in  the 
ranks  of  an  insurance  company,  the  mortality  could  readily 
be  known  and  the  stronger  wrould  bear  the  infirmity  of  the 
weaker.  Unfortunately,  by  actual  experience,  we  find  that 
this  deduction  is  based  upon  a  false  premise.  Are  all  the 
members  of  a  community  enrolled  in  the  membership  of 
insurance  ?  Who  are  those  who  seek  insurance,  or  at  least 
are  readily  induced  to  accept  it  ?  Is  it  not  those  who,  because 
of  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  recognize  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
and  the  utter  helplessness  of  those  dependent  upon  them? 
These  are  the  ones  who  are  most  naturally  the  first  recruits 
while  those  who  are  vigorous  and  strong,  who  enjoy  in  full 
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measure  “  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  ”  are  far  less  easily 
induced  to  insure,  thus  creating  a  most  unfavorable  dispro¬ 
portion  with  its  inevitably  increased  mortality. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  DEFRAUD  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

These  then  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  a  medical  exam¬ 
ination  is  advisable,  and  to  these  we  may  also  add  the  fact 
that  by  it  attempts  of  fraud  and  concealment  are  greatly 
frustrated.  Permit  me  to  illustrate  this  point  by  a  case 
recently  observed.  A  man  of  fifty  years  of  age  or  thereabouts 
is  a  victim  of  Bright’s  disease.  His  wife  is  cognizant  of  his 
condition  and  of  the  dangers  attending  it,  but  he  himself  is 
not.  He  leaves  his  home  every  morning  at  six  o’clock  and 
returns  at  seven  in  the  evening.  To  all  appearances  he  is 
healthy,  but  he  is  a  sick  man  and  will  probably  succumb  ere 
long  to  his  disease.  Some  time  ago  his-’ wife  informed  me 
that  he  was  about  to  apply  to  a  certain  company  for  a  certain 
amount  of  insurance  and  she  further  explained  that  he  was 
limiting  his  application  to  this  amount  because  of  the  fact  that 
a  urinary  analysis  would  not  be  required.  P'ortunately  this 
attempt  at  deceit  and  fraud  was  frustrated,  but  is  it  not  evi¬ 
dent  to  all  that  the  stronger  our  safeguards  the  less  frequently 
will  such  attempts  be  made. 

I  trust  that  these  thoughts  may  impress  upon  insurance 
men  not  only  the  advisability  but  also  the  necessity  of  a  care¬ 
ful  medical  examination  in  the  selection  of  risks. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  A  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  IN  AN  OLD-LINE 

COMPANY 

The  medical  department  of  an  old-line  insurance  company 
consists  of  a  home  office  force  and  a  field  force.  The  home 
office  force  consists  of  one  or  more  medical  directors  with  as 
many  additional  medical  men  as  the  work  of  the  company  re¬ 
quires,  together  with  the  necessary  clerical  force.  The  field 
force  consists  of  the  local  examiners  scattered  throughout  the 
territory  in  which  the  company  operates.  In  the  Mutual 
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Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  this  force  consists  of  about  twelve  thousand  physicians. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  A  SUCCESSFUL  MEDICAL  DIRECTOR  AND 

EXAMINER 

A  medical  director  should  have  had  a  thorough  medical 
training  in  college  and  hospital  and  also  in  private  practice, 
where  responsibilities  have  been  thrust  upon  him,  where  cri¬ 
ses  have  arisen,  and  where  decisions  have  had  to  be  made. 
He  must  stand  well  in  his  profession.  He  must  keep  himself 
abreast  of  the  times  and  familiar  with  the  constant  discoveries 
and  advances  in  the  science  of  medicine.  He  must  possess 
in  large  measure  good  judgment,  founded  upon  knowledge, 
and  that  most  valuable  asset — common  sense.  He  must  be 
approachable  and  tactful,  firm  in  his  convictions,  and  yet 
considerate  of  the  views  and  opinions  of  others.  Such  a  man 
is  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  success  of  any  company.  His 
duties  are  in  part  to  select,  or  at  least  to  supervise  the  selec¬ 
tion  of,  the  local  examiners,  to  consider  the  reports  of  the 
examininers  as  to  the  applicants,  and  to  advise  the  company 
as  to  what  disposition  to  make  of  every  case. 

The  qualifications  of  an  efficient  examiner  are  in  kind  if 
not  in  degree  the  same  as  are  those  for  a  medical  director. 
He,  too,  must  have  had  a  thorough  medical  training  and 
some  years  of  experience  as  well.  He  should  not  only  be 
able  to  detect  physical  defects  by  physical  examination,  but 
he  should  possess  that  acumen  which  enables  him  to  see  the 
things  that  to  manv  are  invisible  and  which  warn  him  of 
trouble.  He  should  have  the  courage  to  express  his  opinion 
without  fear  or  favor  and  he  should  ever  realize  that  he  is 
the  Company’s  representative,  employed  by  it  to  protect  the 
interest  of  its  policy  holders.  His  compensation  should  in 
cases  come  to  him  direct  from  the  home  office  and  never  from 
the  applicant  or  the  local  agent.  He  should  be  accommoda¬ 
ting  and  courteous,  realizing  the  difficulties  that  beset  the 
agent  in  his  work,  and  ready  to  inconvenience  himself,  if  need 
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be,  to  accmomodate  an  applicant.  He  should  command  the 
respect  of  his  fellow-citizens  both  as  a  physician  and  as  a 
man. 

This  is  our  local  examiner  and  although  few  may  possess 
in  full  measure  all  of  these  qualifications,  nevertheless  we 
should  select  those  who  most  nearly  approach  this  ideal. 

In  conclusion  let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  life  insur¬ 
ance  is  a  science ,  that  only  those  companies  can  permanently 
succeed  who  conduct  their  business  upon  scientific  principles, 
and  that  the  measure  of  their  success — the  measure  of  the 
benefits  which  they  may  be  able  to  bestow  upon  their  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  beneficiaries — will  be  directly  proportionate  to 
the  measure  of  their  conformity  to  these  principles. 


NEGRO  LIFE  INSURANCE 

WILLIAM  S.  DODD,  Hampton  Institute 

Let  us  think  of  the  increasing  importance  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  and  realize  its  increasing  growth  among  your  people,  in 
all  its  forms.  Now,  unless,  as  Dr.  Ward  says,  that  insurance 
is  carried  on  scientifically  and  in  accordance  with  known 
and  well-recognized  facts,  it  cannot  abide  and  great  will  be 
the  ruin.  I  alone  of  all  those  here  possibly  realize  the  full 
extent  of  what  it  might  be,  if  it  falls.  The  figures  which 
Dr.  Ward  gave  you,  of  course,  he  got  from  me.  I  repeat, 
there  are  two  hundred  colored  companies  to-day  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  three  million.  Here  in  the  State  of  Virginia 
there  are  thirty-seven  fraternal  organizations  which  last  year 
paid  in  $1,500,000.  Just  think  what  is  involved,  all  bound  up 
in  these  organizations — homes  and  happiness.  Do  you  won¬ 
der  that  we  are  so  interested  in  this  question  of  insurance  ? 

We  want  the  people  to  awake  to  a  realization  of  the 
importance  of  this  subject.  It  involves  every  one  of  .you.  I 
want  you  at  the  same  time  to  realize  that  we  are  not  destruc¬ 
tive  in  our  methods.  We  are  simply  lopping  off  that  which 
is  bad — as  we  would  with  a  tree,  to  make  the  tree  flourish. 
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That  is  what  we  are  here  for.  That  is  what  we  are  doing: 
in  this  line  here  at  Hampton.  Hampton  realizes  the  necessi¬ 
ty  for  this  work.  I  have  been  amazed  in  my  investigation  to 
find  the  extent  to  which  the  Negro  fraternal  and  insurance 
organizitions  have  grown  and  to  find  the  success  with  which 
they  have  met.  We  want  to  make  it  right,  and  I  therefore 
welcome  here  this  morning  Dr.  Ward,  who  speaks  to  you 
from  the  depth  of  experience. 

There  is  a  right  way  and  the  only  way  to  be  permanently 
successful  in  any  undertaking  and  that  is  to  adopt  the  right 
way.  Everything  we  can  do  to  help  these  organizations  to 
be  right,  Hampton  is  going  to  do. 


NEGRO  LIFE  INSURANCE 

HARRIS  BARRETT,  Hampton  Institute 

I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  subject  of  life  insurance 
as  it  relates  to  the  present.  I  am  more  familiar  with  the 
subject  as  it  relates  to  the  struggle  from  year  to  year  to  get 
hold  of  enough  money  to  pay  the  premiums,  but  I  think  there 
is  no  work  that  Hampton  has  ever  engaged  in  that  means 
more  to  my  people  throughout  this  country  than  this  work, 
-through  Mr.  Dodd,  in  the  life  insurance  field.  I  have  had 
opportunities  to  come  in  contact  with  the  representatives  of 
our  various  companies  throughout  the  State  of  Virginia  and 
I  am  very  much  gratified  at  what  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
improvement  in  what  is  taking  place  in  their  methods.  Years 
ago  it  was  catch-as-catch-can.  I  think  I  will  be  borne  out  in 
this,  that  a  few  of  us  would  get  together  and  decide,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  on  the  premiums,  on  what  we  felt  would  be  a  good 
premium  to  be  charged.  We  never  thought  anything  about 
medical  examination. 

FRATERNAL  AND  INSURANCE  ORGANIZATION 

The  life  insurance  movement,  of  course,  is  an  outgrowth 
of  our  fraternal  organizations.  I  think  you  will  find  that 
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probably  the  True  Reformers  is  the  first  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tion  to  graft  the  insurance  features  upon  the  fraternal  orga¬ 
nization.  The  work  of  these  secret  organizations  with  this 
insurance  feature,  since  we  could  not  go  into  the  white  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  meant  a  great  deal.  The  True  Reformers 
began  twenty-nine  years  ago. 

In  1886  I  tried  to  get  insurance  in  one  of  the  white  com¬ 
panies.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  that  there  were  com¬ 
panies  that  would  not  take  Negroes.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  the  number  grew.  There  are  companies  to-day  that  will 
not  take  Negroes,  so  the  necessities  of  the  situation  required 
that  we  do  something,  and  this  large  number  of  companies 
that  Mr.  Dodd  spoke  of  is  the  outgrowth  of  that  desire  to  do 
something  for  ourselves. 

COMPULSION  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  ORGANIZATION 

I  know  that  there  are  insurance  men  here  who  are  going 
to  do  as  they  have  been  doing — improve  upon  their  methods. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we  should  not  have 
some  of  the  strongest  of  these  organizations  in  this  country. 
But  we  have  got  to  found  these  organizations  upon  bed-rock 
principles.  We  have  got  to  inject  into  them,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  honesty  and  uprightness.  Ten  millions  of  us  are  set 
aside,  thrown  together.  In  every  way  in  the  world  we  are 
compelled  to  be  together,  and  it  seems  that  this  compulsion 
ought  to  make  us  form  organizations  that  will  be  among  the 
largest  in  this  country. 

Of  course  we  are  prone  to  compare  our  organizations 
with  the  best  of  the  white  companies.  We  cannot  compare 
with  them  yet,  but  we  can  compare  with  the  early  life  of  the 
white  organizations  and  I  think  that  twenty-five  years  from  1 
now  we  will  have  a  New  York  Life  and  a  Metropolitan. 


NEGRO  LIFE  INSURANCE 


W.  P.  BURRELL,  True  Reformers,  Richmond,  Va. 

In  years  past  and  even  now  there  are  white  companies 
that  will  not  insure  Negroes.  Many  of  us  have  taken  that 
as  a  kind  of  race  discrimination,  that  they  have  simply  looked 
at  us  and  said  :  “  Well,  you  are  black  and  we  do  not  want 
you.”  We  have  an  organization  that  has  been  in  operation 
since  January,  1881.  I  have  in  mind  a  white  organization 
that  has  been  in  operation  thirty-one  years.  It  has  a  death 
list  of  six  hundred  while  we  have  (with  identically  the  same 
conditions)  a  death  list  of  twelve  hundred.  We,  therefore, 
have  to  pay  out  twice  as  much  and  charge  smaller  premiums 
than  the  white  organization  charges.  Nearly  all  of  the  white 
fraternal  organizations  of  any  size  or  consequence  have 
formed  themselves  into  two  groups,  one  known  as  the 
National  Fraternal  Congress  and  the  other  one  is  called,  I 
think,  The  American  Fraternity.  Both  are  for  the  same 
purpose.  They  come  together  annually  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  their  experiences  and  finding  out  how  each  one 
fares.  They  have  compiled  the  statistics  of  sixty  odd  of 
these  companies,  and  the  result  has  been  the  N.  F.  C.  table. 
This  table  is  being  adopted  by  several  states  as  the  one  on 
which  to  base  their  rates.  Up  to  six  years  ago  the  True 
Reformers  were  charging  less,  per  thousand  dollars  ofirsur- 
ance,  than  this  table  called  for.  Sentiment  must  be  thrown 
aside.  Medical  examinations  are  absolutely  necessary. 

NECESSITY  OF  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

It  is  necessary  when  we  take  a  man  into  these  compa¬ 
nies  that  we  know  whether  he  is  going  to  live  out  his 
expectancy.  No  man  will  pay  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  horse 
without  carefully  examining  that  horse  and  trying  to  find 
out  something  about  its  father  and  mother,  and  whether 
there  was  a  hereditary  disease.  Then  why  not  know  the 
same  about  a  man  ?  We  cannot  tell  when  any  individual 
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man  is  going  to  die,  but  we  can  tell  about  a  certain  group,  at 
a  certain  age.  Yet  a  fraternal  society  is  the  hardest  place  to 
insist  on  medical  examinations. 

The  trouble  the  Negro  insurance  companies  are  having 
to-day  the  white  companies  had  yesterday.  We  do  not  want 
to  make  the  mistake  that  the  white  man  made.  We  ought  tc 
profit  by  their  experiences.  We  have  not  known  how  to 
invest  our  money.  We  have  not  known  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  quick  assets  and  anything  else.  We  are  here  to  learn. 

We  have  been  going  on  the  wrong  track  in  the  past. 
It  was  because  we  did  not  know  the  right  way,  but  men  have 
come  to  us  willing  to  show  us — men  with  the  fear  of  God  in 
their  hearts,  and  they  are  going  to  teach  us  what  to  do,  and 
with  the  help  of  God  we  are  going  to  do  it. 
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CHAPTER  III -PRESS 

NEGRO  NEWSPAPER  EDITOR 

Rev.  George  F,  Bragg,  Baltimore,  Md. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  start  what  I  think  was  the 
second  newspaper  ever  started  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  The 
Virginia  Star ,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  was  the  old  pioneer 
newspaper,  published  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1 88 1  or  1882. 
Although  a  youth,  I  had  the  audacity  to  start  a  newspaper, 
and  from  that  time  to  this  I  have  been  in  constant  contact 
with  newspaper  wrork.  The  Virginia  Star  was  the  first  paper 
of  the  kind,  the  Virginia  Lancet  was  the  next.  Some  six 
months  after  that  the  Planet  was  started.  We  all  know  the 
wonderful  contribution  the  Planet  has  made  toward  progress 
in  many  directions  in  Virginia,  and  especially  in  the  abolition 
of  lynching,  so  far  as  Virginia  is  concerned.  1  want  simply 
to  intimate  three  things  that  may  be  credited  to  the  colored 
newspapers.  They  have  educated  the  white  people  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  colored  on  the  other.  There  is  no  means 
of  conveying  the  activities  of.  the  colored  people.  The 
colored  newspapers  going  into  the  offices  of  the  white  news¬ 
papers  are  the  means  of  carrying  sentiment,  adverse  or 
favorable.  So  it  had  an  educational  effect  upon  the  whites 
and  also  an  educational  effect  on  the  colored  people.  They 
have  given  information  to  the  people.  The  newspapers  have 
also  been  a  business  venture.  They  have  opened  up  new 
avenues  for  colored  men  and  women.  One  can  readily  see 
that  the  colored  press  has  given  not  only  a  distinct  but  very 
valuable  and  indispensable  contribution  to  race  progress. 

Certainly  the  colored  newspapers  have  had  failures. 
Any  institution  has  failures.  The  greatest  trouble  with  the 
race  generally  is  that  we  do  not  want  criticism.  In  the  light 
of  circumstances  the  colored  newspaper  is  marvelous.  It  can 
not  compete  with  the  white  papers.  The  colored  newspaper 
covers  a  field  which  the  white  newspaper  can  not  cover  and 
is  worth  much  more  to  us  than  the  nominal  price  we  ask 
for  it. 
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Most  of  the  early  colored  publishers  were  not  only  the 
editors,  but  they  set  up  the  type,  put  up  the  papers,  and 
took  them  to  the  post  office.  No  set  of  men  have  really 
given  more  heroic  sacrifice  than  the  colored  newspaper 
editors.  There  should  be  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
editors  in  eliminating  some  features,  and  adding  those 
features  which  will  contribute  to  the  common  gccd  of  all. 

Let  us  recognize  that  the  early  editors  were  the  great 
benefactors  of  the  race,  sending  forth  light  and  information 
about  our  people,  and  to-day  we  are  beginning  to  reap  the 
rich  harvest  of  their  endeavor. 

NEWSPAPER  FAILURES 

J.  H.  MURPHY,  Editor  “  Afrc-American  Leader,”  Baltimore,  Md. 

One  reason  for  the  great  number  of  Negro  newspaper 
failures  has  been  this  :  Many  people  thought  that  editing  a 
newspaper  was  just  the  easiest  kind  of  a  thing  to  do  and  the 
result  was  that  a  great  many  people  started  out  to  edit  a 
newspaper' and  found  out  that  it  was  one  of  those  things  that 
required  a  little  brain  work  at  least.  When  they  got  into  it 
they  found  it  was  not  the  snap  they  had  thought  and  they 
soon  got  out.  Then  they  turned  themselves  into  lawyers, 
doctors,  and  ministers.  Now  I  say  that  seriously  for  I  know 
quite  a  number  of  lawyers  and  doctors  and  ministers  who 
tried  newspaper  work  and  failed,  but  made  success  along 
these  other  lines. 

I  know  from  experience  that  newspaper  work  among 
colored  people  is  one  of  the  hardest  professions  for  the  col¬ 
ored  man  to  undertake.  Our  people  have  not  appreciated 
the  self-sacrifice  and  great  work  done  by  the  Negro  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  Negro  newspapers  have  opened  up  avenues  of 
work  for  our  young  men  and  women,  and  so  wrell  have  they 
made  good  on  Negro  newspapers  that  openings  have  been 
made  for  them  on  white  newspapers.  Major  Moton  will 
testify  that  on  his  trip  through  Delaware  there  were  one  or 
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two  colored  men  having  regular  assignments  from  white  news¬ 
papers.  There  is  very  little  of  what  is  termed  yellow  journal¬ 
ism  among  Negro  newspapers.  We  aim,  as  a  rule,  to  be 
truthful  and  always  to  give  the  advantage  to  our  own  race 
where  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Our  aim  is  not  to  show  the 
worst  side  of  the  Negro  but  to  show  the  best  side. 
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CHAPTER  IV— HEALTH 


ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS  WORK  AMONG  NEGROES  OF 

HAMPTON,  VIRGINIA 

W.  E.  ATKINS,  M.D.,  Hampton,  Va. 

I  think  it  may  interest  you  to  know  of  the  anti-tuberculo¬ 
sis  work  that  has  been  done  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
spring  of  1910.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  the  Shaw 
University  exercises  during  the  month  of  May.  The  people 
had  interested  the  State  Board  of  Health.  They  had  the  aid 
of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  and  had  illustrated 
pictures.  I  am  sure  they  accomplished  great  good.  During 
the  last  day  that  the  representatives  of  the  National  Tuber¬ 
culosis  Association  were  in  Raleigh,  there  were  exhibited 
•many  interesting  pictures.  There  was  an  attendance  of 
seventeen  hundred  colored  poople,  the  day  before  there  were 
thirteen  hundred,  making  in  all  more  than  three  thousand 
colored  people  who  witnessed  illustrated  and  simplified 
lectures  on  health. 

I  have  seen  the  necessity  of  doing  this  form  of  work 
since  we  have  started  our  campaign  here  in  Elizabeth  City 
County.  I  went  to  the  home  of  one  of  my  patients  and  she 
wanted  to  know  what  was  that  tuberculis  they  were  having  in 
the  churches.  I  said,  “You  mean  tuberculosis?”  She  said, 
“Yes.”  In  North  Carolina  they  have  simplified  matters. 
They  call  it  the  bug  of  co7is7tmption.  They  offer  prizes  in 
the  different  rooms  at  school  to  the  children  writing  the  best 
essays  on  the  “Bug  of  Consumption.”  It  was  surprising  to 
see  the  great  amount  of  knowledge  those  little  children  had 
on  the  subject. 

When  I  first  went  to  North  Carolina  I  actually  felt  a 
little  ashamed  of  myself.  I  arrived  in  the  evening  and  was 
asked  by  a  gentleman  if  I  were  interested  in  the  subject  of 
consumption.  On  hearing  my  answer  he  said,  “Well,  where 
is  your  button?”  He  put  one  on  me.  Now,  here  in  Virginia 
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and  particularly  in  our  county,  we  have  been  trying  to  do  the 
same  thing;  we  have  been  trying  to  interest  our  people  in  the 
very  great  important  question  of  consumption.  But  while 
we  are  trying  to  interest  our  people  in  the  subject  of  con¬ 
sumption,  it  is  by  no  means  a  question  that  concerns  us  alone. 

I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  we  are  dying  at  an  alarming 
rate  from  consumption,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
there  is  anything  inherent  in  the  Negro  race  that  renders  it 
especially  susceptible  to  consumption,  because  of  its  color. 
Now  then  there  must  be  a  cause.  What  is  that  cause? 

I  do  not  admit  and  am  not  willing  to  believe  that  there 
was  as  much  consumption  among  the  Negro  race  during  the 
days  of  slavery  as  we  have  now.  I  do  admit  that  there  was 
no  very  great  care  in  the  preparation  of  statistics  and  the 
like.  But  if  you  remember,  venereal  diseases,  as  well  as  con¬ 
sumption,  were  almost  entirely  unknown  before  the  vices  of 
city  life  were  learned.  City  life  is  responsible  for  the  great 
amount  of  venereal  diseases,  and  I  believe  venereal  weak¬ 
nesses  are  largely  responsible  for  consumption.  And  then 
again,  you  know  we  are  overblessed  with  midwives.  There 
is  no  one  in  a  community  that  an  ignorant  woman  will  be 
governed  by  more  than  she  will  by  the  ignorant  midwife, 
who  is  always  an  enemy  of  the  intelligent  physician.  When 
a  physician  tells  the  mother  that  her  child’s  stomach  can 
not  digest  certain  foods  in  its  infancy,  the  midwife  is  consult¬ 
ed  and  if  she  advises  starchy  food,  the  mother  gives  the  child 
starchy  food  in  spite  of  the  physician's  advice.  The  child’s 
vitality  is  ruined,  and  the  next  thing  we  know  some  form  of 
weakness  develops.  Then  it  is  in  the  condition,  if  it  grows  to 
adult  age,  to  contract  different  diseases. 

We  have  been  trying  to  teach  the  people  in  Elizabeth 
City  county  that  consumption  is  curable.  If  you  take  no 
other  thought  home  with  you  than  this,  that  consumption  is 
curable  if  taken  in  time,  you  will  have  been  helped.  Every  per¬ 
son  attacked  with  this  disease  has  ample  warning  that 
something  is  wrong  with  his  health,  but  some  wise  neighbor 
comes  in  and  tells  him  to  take  some  patent  medicine  and 
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instead  of  applying  to  the  intelligent  physician  while  there 
is  hope,  he  lessens  his  chances  of  cure  by  fooling  with  patent 
medicines  and  when  he  does  apply  to  a  physician,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  too  late. 

A  druggist  from  Petersburg,  now  located  at  Hampton, 
told  me  some  time  ago  that  there  was  more  patent  medicine 
used  here  than  he  had  ever  seen  used  before.  I  talked  with 
him  again  recently  and  he  said  he  had  not  been  having  quite 
such  a  sale  for  patent  medicines  as  formerly.  We  feel  that 
we  have  accomplished  something  by  preaching  against  them. 
We  have  tried  to  teach  our  people  about  ventilation.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  person  here  who  will  try  to  takea piece 
of  linen  and  wash  it  in  soiled  water.  I  hope  there  is  not  a 
person  who  imagines  we  can  purify  blood  by  breathing  and 
rebreathing  impure  air.  In  proportion  as  you  breathe  and 
rebreathe  impure  air  will  you  in  time  injure  your  health. 


COLORED  ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS  LEAGUE 
RICHMOND  BRANCH 

W.  P.  BURRELL,  Richmond,  Va. 

On  October  19,  1909,  a  call  was  issued  by  the  president 
of  the  Federated  Insurance  League  for  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  that  League  and  the  Women’s  Central  League 
Hospital  in  Richmond,  Va. 

This  meeting  was  attended  by  eleven  representatives  of 
the  Insurance  League,  together  with  Mr.  William  S.  Dodd, 
of  Hampton  Institute.  The  president  of  the  Federated  In¬ 
surance  League  presided  and  stated  the  object  of  the  meet¬ 
ing — the  formation  of  an  organization  for  the  suppression  and 
cure  of  tuberculosis.  It  was  decided  to  issue  a  call  inviting 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  to  unite  in  the  work. 

The  health  authorities  of  Richmond  and  the  State  of 
Virginia  were  consulted  and  Drs.  Williams  and  Levy  gave 
their  hearty  approval.  The  minister’s  conference  of  Rich¬ 
mond  was  visited  and  they  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of 
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the  movement.  Every  pastor  in  Richmond  and  Manchester 
paid  his  entrance  fee  and  was  enrolled  as  an  active  member. 
The  constitution  of  the  Richmond  League  provides  for  annu¬ 
al  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  for  adults  and  five  cents  for 
children.  The  fees  were  made  small  because  we  could  reach 
more  people  and  do  more  real  good. 

SYSTEM  OF  WORK 

The  work  of  organization  is  divided  amongst  the  follow¬ 
ing  committees  :  _  Executive,  W.  P.  Burrell,  George  St.  Jul- 
ien  Stephens,  R.  E.  Jones,  M.D.,  A.  A.  Tenant,  M.D.,  Rev. 
Dr.  Wesley  F.  Graham,  John  T.  Taylor,  Col.  Thomas  M. 
Crump,  Rev.  Father  Charles  F.  Hannigan,  and  W.  S.  Dodd; 
legislative ,  W.  P.  Burrell,  Dr.  H.  L.  Harris,  John  Mitchell, 
Jr.,  R.  T.  Hill,  Mrs.  Maggie  L.  Walker,  Rev.  Dr.  Evans 
Payne,  and  George  W.  Lewis  ;  publicity ,  George  Julien  Ste¬ 
phens,  Rev.  E.  W.  Brown,  Mrs.  Lillian  H.  Payne,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Carper,  M.D.,  Rev.  N.  B.  Brown,  Prof.  Nelson  Williams,  Jr., 
J.  Alexander  Lewis,  M.D.,  and  W.  H.  Jones  ;  visiting ,  Misses 
Mary  F.  Clarke,  Blanche  Bullock,  Mrs.  Nannie  Oliver,  Mrs. 
Clara  Tyler,  Mrs.  Ella  O.  Waller,  Mr.  J.  R.  Hicks,  Rev.  S. 

C.  Burrell ;  program ,  Col.  Thomas  M.  Crump,  John  T.  Taylor, 
W.  C.  Brown,  W.  F.  Denny,  Miss  Lillie  J.  Ballard,  Mrs.  R. 

D.  Bowser,  and  Rev.  D.  Webster  Davis  ;  exhibits ,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Hughes,  Dr.  M.  B.  Jones,  Rev.  J.  J.  Carter,  Isaiah  Carter, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Burrell,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Johnson,  and  Miss  Gussie 
Williams  ;  and  auditing,  R.  E.  Jones,  M.D.,  Thomas  H. 
Wyatt,  Jos.  M.  Jackson,  L.  B.  Phillips,  E.  C.  Burke,  Mrs. 
Belle  Christian,  Rev.  R.  J.  Bass. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  WORK 

In  order  to  get  the  work  before  the  public  a  series  of 
meetings  at  churches  were  planned.  The  first  of  these  was 
held  at  the  Fifth  Baptist  Church  early  in  November,  1909. 
At  this  meeting  addresses  were  made  by  Drs.  Levy  and 
Williams  of  the  State  and  City  health  department  and  by 
President  R.  R.  Moton  and  Secretary  Dr.  G.  Jarvis  Bowens. 
The  meeting  was  large  and  enthusiastic. 
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Later,  in  November,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Fourth 
Baptist  Church,  Rev.  Evans  Payne,  pastor.  At  this  meeting 
an  illustrated  lecture  was  given  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Levy,  Chief 
Health  Officer  of  Richmond.  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  True¬ 
man  A.  Parker,  at  that  time  executive  secretary  of  the 
white  Anti-tuberculosis  League  of  Virginia.  This  was  a  very 
profitable  meeting  and  a  large  number  of  members  were 
enrolled. 

A  meeting  was  next  held  at  the  Moore  Street  Baptist 
Church  where  addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Father  Charles 
F.  Hannigan,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s  Colored  Catholic  Church 
and  by  Dr.  Trueman  A.  Parker.  This  was  also  an  enthusiastic 
meeting. 

At  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  Manchester  a  meeting 
was  held  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  FI.  Hughes,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  on  exhibits.  Dr.  Hughes  gave  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis  and  reported  that 
he  had  come  in  touch  with  the  State  health  authorities,  and 
that  the  State  exhibit  together  with  a  stereopticon  had  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  committee  to  be  used  at  any 
time  and  in  any  place. 

TUBERCULOSIS  DAY 

The  third  Sunday  in  January,  1910,  was  observed  as 
Tuberculosis  Day .  A  committee  composed  of  W.  S.  Dodd 
and  W.  P.  Burrell,  waited  upon  and  addressed  the  Colored 
Ministers’  Conference  and  secured  their  co-operation.  On  that 
day  a  sermon  was  preached  on  tuberculosis  in  nearly  every 
colored  church  of  Richmond  and  literature  bearing  on  the 
subject  was  distributed.  The  State  Department  furnished  five 
thousand  copies  of  the  Virginia  Health  Bulletin  of  October, 
1908,  and  the  City  of  Richmond  health  department  furnished 
two  thousand  copies  of  Ttiberculosis :  Its  Causes ,  Preven¬ 
tion,  and  Cure.  This  is  a  text-book  used  in  the  public  schools 
of  Richmond.  The  imprint  of  the  colored  league  was  put 
upon  these  papers  in  red  ink  with  a  request  for  all  to  join. 
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In  nearly  every  instance  this  text  was  used  :  “The  Lord 
shall  smite  thee  with  a  consumption, ”  Ueut.  28:22.  Mem¬ 
bers  were  enrolled  and  the  pastors  and  members  entered  into 
the  work  with  enthusiasm.  Notable  changes  can  be  seen  in 
the  ventilation  and  lighting  of  churches  and  homes.  Ten 
thousand  coin  envelopes,  with  the  imprint  of  the  organization 
and  a  request  for  membership,  were  given  by  a  local  paper 
house  and  a  big  printing  establishment  for  use  on  Tuberculo¬ 
sis  Day. 


WORK  OF  THE  VISITING  COMMITTEE 

The  most  important  committee  of  the  League  is  the  visit¬ 
ing  committee,  of  which  Miss  Mary  F.  Clarke,  a  registered 
trained  nurse  and  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Colored  Trained  Nurses,  is  chairman.  Her  committee  has 
been  greatly  enlarged  since  its  appointment.  It  now  includes 
every  colored  trained  nurse  in  Richmond  and  works  in 
accord  with  the  Colored  Visiting  Nurses’  Association  of 
Richmond,  of  which  Miss  Clarke  is  the  head. 

This  committee  has  affiliated  with  the  citv  health  author- 
ities  in  hunting  up  tuberculosis  cases  and  providing  proper 
treatment.  Free  use  has  been  made  of  the  City  Dispensary 
for  the  treatment  of  communicable  diseases  of  the  lungs  and 
throat.  Patients  have  been  directed  there  for  examination 
and  treatment  and  in  many  instances  carriages  have  been 
furnished  to  take  patients  there.  Mr.  A.  E.  Price  has  fur¬ 
nished  carriages  to  the  association  at  reduced  prices.  The 
committee  divided  the  city  into  districts  and  nurses  have 
been  assigned  to  each  district.  These  nurses  report  to  the 
chairman  on  all  cases  visited.  The  funds  raised  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  have  been  largely  used  through  this  committee  in 
furnishing  necessary  medicine,  food,  clothing,  and  even  fuel 
for  the  sick.  Wherever  these  ladies  have  gone  they  have 
tried  to  render  practical  service.  Persons  have  been  taught 
not  only  how  to  care  for  the  sick  but  how  to  clean  and  care 
for  their  houses  and  in  some  instances  cooking  lessons  have 
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been  given.  Where  necessary  the  bed  linen  has  been 
removed  and  nice  sanitary  linen  put  in  place  by  the  commit¬ 
tee.  The  soiled  linen  is  given  out  to  be  laundered  and  on  the 
return  of  the  nurse  the  soiled  linen  is  removed  and  the  clean 
linen  substituted.  In  this  way  habits  of  cleanliness  have 
been  taught.  Patients  have  been  regularly  bathed  arid  made 
comfortable.  The  work  of  the  Visiting  Nurses’  Association 
has  been  recognized  by  the  churches  and  whenever  asked  lib¬ 
eral  collections  have  been  given. 

There  was  considerable  talk  about  the  securing  of  a  san- 
itorium  for  the  colored  consumptives,  but  while  we  have 
heard  nothing  of  it  lately,  we  have  continued  to  do  what  we 
could  with  the  hope  that  it  will  come  some  day.  The  san¬ 
itary  conditions  are  better  all  over  our  city  because  of  the 
formation  of  the  league.  Miss  Clarke  has  the  full  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  white  nurses’  visiting  association  in  her  work. 

The  program  committee,  of  which  Col.  Thomas  M. 
Crump  is  chairman,  prepared  the  programs  for  all  public 
gatherings.  The  programs  have  been  of  a  high  class.  The 
services  of  the  finest  musical  and  dramatic  talent  have  been 
secured. 

CO-OPERATION  AN  IMPORTANT  FACTOR 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Parker  we  were  able  to 
secure  the  agency  for  the  red  cross  stamps  and  over  two 
thousand  were  used  by  the  colored  people  of  Richmond  dur¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  holidays.  We  were  allowed  a  liberal  per¬ 
centage  for  handling  them.  Next  year  we  hope  to  make  a 
greater  success. 

The  daily  and  weekly  papers  of  Richmond  have  been 
kind  to  us  and  have  published  any  and  everything  that  we 
wished.  Extended  reports  have  been  made  of  our  meetings 
and  of  the  work  accomplished. 

The  Baptist  Sunday  School  Union  of  Richmond  passed 
a  resolution  requesting  every  school  to  secure  and  place  on 
its  walls  charts  containing  valuable  hints  and  lessons  for  the 
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prevention  and  cure  of  consumption.  We  have  made  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  State  health  authorities  for  copies  of  any  and  all 
charts  in  use.  While  we  have  had  the  promise  of  them  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  secure  them. 

A  request  has  been  made  of  all  the  colored  insurance 
companies  of  Richmond  to  report  to  Miss  Clarke  the  names 
of  all  tubercular  members  so  that  they  might  be  looked  after 
and  assisted.  We  have  placed  literature  in  the  hands  of 
their  agents  for  distribution  and  have  received  encouraging 
results.  The  various  fraternal  societies  have  been  requested 
to  give  more  attention  to  the  ventilation  of  their  places  of 
meeting  and  to  take  a  little  time  at  each  meeting  for  health 
talks,  especially  on  consumption.  The  result  has  not  been 
extremely  marked,  but  some  good  has  been  done.  The  pas¬ 
tors  'of  the  churches  also  report  cases  which  occur  amongst 
their  members.  The  colored  doctors  of  Richmond  enter 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  movement  and  report  cases,  many 
of  which  have  been  materially  benefited. 

The  prettiest  little  hall  in  Richmond  has  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  League  for  its  meetings.  The  board  room 
of  the  Southern  Aid  Society  of  Virginia  is  extremely  well 
ventilated,  lighted,  and  furnished.  Here  the  League  has  its 
business  meetings  and  the  members  have  present  an  example 
of  genuine  comfort. 

GOOD  RESULTS  OF  CONCERTED  EFFORT 

We  feel  that  much  good  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
organization  of  the  Richmond  Branch  of  the  Colored  Anti¬ 
tuberculosis  League  in  teaching  habits  of  cleanliness  and 
proper  care  of  consumptives.  Having  been  advised  that  the 
National  Assbciation  for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Tuber¬ 
culosis  had  set  aside  a  day  as  a  National  Tuberculosis  Day, 
we  sent  our  check  to  Dr.  Henry  Barton  Jacobs  of  New 
York  for  two  thousand  copies  of  their  “Don’t  Cards.” 
These  were  received  in  due  time  and  have  been  distributed 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 
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We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  William  S.  Dodd  of  Hampton 
Institute  for  valuable  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  our  work. 

The  membership  of  our  League  is  about  four  hundred 
and  we  shall  soon  start  an  active  campaign  to  increase  it  to 
thousands.  All  the  men  and  women  holding  office  in  our 
organization  are  very  busy  people  and  so  we  cannot  do  what 
we  would  like.  The  executive  officers  of  our  League  are  : 
W.  P.  Burrell,  president ;  George  St.  Julien  Stephens,  secre¬ 
tary  ;  and  Dr.  P.  B.  Ramsey,  treasurer. 


CRUSADE  AGAINST  THE  WHITE  PLAGUE  IN 
NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA  . 

WILBUR  A.  DRAKE,  M.D.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

While  great  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  consumption  and  reduce  the  number  of  sufferers 
and  deaths  from  this  disease  and  the  consequent  loss,  econ¬ 
omic  and  otherwise,  the  figures  obtained  from  the  Health 
Department  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  are  not  assuring  to  those  who 
expect  to  see  immediate  results  from  the  fight  now  being 
waged  against  the  affection.  But  those  who  are  in  close 
touch  with  the  work  that  is  going  on  in  Norfolk,  who  are  able 
to  observe  the  methods  and  the  number  of  cases  now  reached 
as  compared  with  the  number  formerly  .reached,  see  hope 
ahead  for  better  things  in  the  tuberculosis  situation. 

DEATH  RATE  AND  POPULATION  FIGURES 

From  1896  to  1909  there  were  6891  deaths  from  all 
causes  among  the  white  population  of  Norfolk,  of  which  723 
or  10  per  cent  were  due  to  tuberculosis. 

From  1896  to  1909  there  were  9418  deaths  from  all 
causes  among  the  Negro  population  of  Norfolk,  1552  or  i6fA 
per  cent  of  which  number  were  due  to  consumption. 

In  1896  the  white  population  of  Norfolk  was  37,779,  the 
colored  population  was  29,152.  In  1909  the  white  popula¬ 
tion  was  41,391  and  the  colored  population  was  31,939. 
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The  colored  people  of  Norfolk  represent  43  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  city  and  frcm  the  above  death 
rate  and  population  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mortality 
among  the  Negroes  of  Norfolk  from  consumption  was  very 
high. 

WORK  OF  THE  WHITE  ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS  LEAGUE  OF  NORFOLK 

A  few  years  ago  the  Anti-tuberculosis  League  (  white  ) 
was  organized  with  Dr.  Charles  R.  Grandy  as  its  new  secre¬ 
tary  and  moving  spirit.  This  League  has  not  only  done 
good  work  among  the  white  people  but  it  has  been  and  still  is 
a  great  force  working  for  the  eradication  of  the  white  plague 
among  the  colored  people  of  the  city. 

Through  the  agency  of  the  Anti-tuberculosis  League, 
illustrated  lectures  have  been  delivered  and  literature  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  colored  people,  and  stickers  prepared  and 
given  to  all  school  children  to  be  pasted  in  their  text-books. 
These  stickers  contain  information  as  to  how  to  avoid  infec¬ 
tion  from  that  most  dreaded  of  all  bugs — the  bacillus 
tuberculosis .  About  four  years  ago  the  Anti-tuberculosis 
League  opened  a  free  clinic  for  the  treatment  of  consump¬ 
tion — three  days  a  week  are  for  white  patients  and  three  for 
colored  patients. 

Three  or  four  prominent  white  physicians  volunteered 
their  services  for  -this  work.  For  the  year  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1909  there  were  123  persons  treated  at  this  clinic,  of 
which  fifty  were  white  and  sixty-five  were  colored.  These 
patients  were  supplied  with  sputum  cups,  medicine,  and 
printed  instructions  as  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
protect  themselves  from  infection,  thus  aiding  in  their  own 
cure  and  protecting  others  from  becoming  victims  of  the 
disease. 

This  League  was  also  instrumental  in  having  our  present 
compulsory  tubercular  registration  law  passed  which  re¬ 
quires  disinfection  of  houses  vacated  by  consumptives  and 
establishing  pavilions  for  the  treatment  of  indigent  consump¬ 
tives  at  the  City  Home.  It  has  endeavored  to  have  inserted 
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in  the  building  laws  of  the  city  a  clause  requiring  all  tene¬ 
ments  to  be  built  so  as  to  admit  of  ventilation  and  other  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  conducive  to  better  health  of  the  occupants. 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT  OF  NORFOLK 

The  Health  Department  of  the  City  of  Norfolk  has  been 
very  active  in  its  work  against  the  spread  of  all  infectious 
diseases  and  its  work  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  con¬ 
sumption  is  accomplishing  much  good  for  the  colored  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  city.  Illustrated  lectures  have  been  delivered 
in  various  sections  of  the  city,  literature  on  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  consumption  has  been  extensively  distributed, 
and  measures  taken  to  locate  and  treat  all  persons  suffering 
from  the  malady.  The  compulsory  tubercular  registration 
law  requires  all  physicians  practising  in  the  city  to  register 
with  the  health  board  the  name  and  residence  of  all  their 
tubercular  cases,  as  soon  as  a  diagnosis  has  been  made. 

REGISTRATION  LAW  WORKABLE 

The  city  aids  in  the  diagnosis  by  providing  a  bacteriolo¬ 
gist  to  make  all  bacterial  examinations  free  of  charge  and  to 
report  immediately  to  the  physicians  sending  in  specimens 
the  results  of  the  examination.  If  the  findings  of  the  bacteri¬ 
ologist  are  positive  the  name  and  address  of  the  patient  are 
immediately  registered  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
health. 

The  system  of  registration  is  very  complete  and  quite 
interesting.  It  is  a  secret  registration.  No  one,  save  the 
secretary  of  the  health  board  is  allowed  to  see  the  records. 
At  the  health  office  is  a  large  cabinet  containing  a  number  of 
drawers  and  the  record  is  kept  by  the  card  method.  One 
drawer  contains  cards  bearing  the  name,  residence,  race,  age, 
and  occupation  of  the  person  registered.  Another  drawer 
contains  the  name,  age,  race,  and  residence  of  persons  who 
have  died  of  consumption;  another  drawer  contains  the  num¬ 
ber,  street,  and  articles  fumigated  after  the  death  or  removal 
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from  such  residence  of  a  person  who  died  or  removed  with 
consumption;  and  another  drawer  contains  the  street,  num¬ 
ber,  and  places  where  persons  have  lived  with  consumption 
or  died  of  the  same. 

Thus  at  a  moment’s  notice  the  secretary  can  tell  the 
location  of  all  persons  suffering  from  the  disease,  the  places 
from  which  persons  moved  while  suffering  with  the  affection, 
the  places  fumigated,  and  the  articles  of  household  effects 
fumigated,  where  persons  died  or  removed  with  consumption. 
These  cards  bear  the  dates  of  registration  of  the  cases, 
deaths,  and  fumigations,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a 
ready  and  reliable  reference.  Thus  a  close  watch  over  all 
consumptive  cases  can  be  easily  kept. 

Indigent  persons  who  have  no  one  to  care  for  them  prop¬ 
erly  are  sent  to  the  pavilions  at  the  City  Home  where  every¬ 
thing  possible  is  done  for  them. 

NORFOLK  CLINIC  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE 

Believing  that  the  colored  people  could  be  more  easily 
reached  by  their  own  physicians,  the  health  commissioner 
became  instrumental  in  having  a  free  clinic  established  by  the 
city  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  colored  people. 

The  colored  physicians  of  the  city  cheerfully  volunteered 
their  services  for  this  work.  The  clinic  was  opened  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1909,  with  a  trained  nurse  in  charge  and  seven  physi¬ 
cians  on  the  clinic  staff.  The  salary  of  the  nurse  and  the 
expenses  of  the  clinic  are  paid  by  the  city.  The  physicians 
give  their  services  gratis.  The  clinic  is  opened  daily  from 
12  noon  to  2  p.  m.  during  the  winter  and  spring  months  and 
from  12  noon  to  2  p.  m.  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  during  the 
summer  months.  From  October  1,  1909,  to  June  1,  1910, 
103  patients  were  treated  at  this  clinic. 

The  nurse  is  required  to  visit  the  patients  in  their  homes 
and  instruct  them  to  care  for  themselves  and  protect  other 
members  of  the  household  from  infection.  During  the  last 
fiscal  year  the  nurse  made  1685  visits  to  the  homes  of  these 
patients.  Patients  receive  through  the  clinic  medicine, 
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sputum  cups,  and  printed  instructions.  In  spite  of  all  these 
measures,  figures  taken  from  the  bureau  of  vital  statistics 
would  indicate  that  the  death  rate  among  the  colored  people 
of  Norfolk  remains  about  as  high  as  it  was  before  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  these  efforts,  while  the  death  rate  among  the  whites 
is  gradually  decreasing. 

The  colored  population  of  Norfolk  is  largely  what  one 
might  call  floating.  There  is  constantly  an  influx  from  rural 
districts  of  this  State,  North  Carolina,  and  other  states  far¬ 
ther  South,  and  then  there  are  many  who  go  North  from 
Norfolk.  The  rural  incomers  are  unaccustomed  to  city  life, 
and  many  of  them  live  in  crowded,  unsanitary  quarters  and 
become  easy  prey  to  consumption,  while  many  go  from  Nor¬ 
folk  to  Northern  cities,  and  being  unused  to  the  rigors  of  a 
Northern  climate  become  victims  of  tuberculosis  and  return 
home  to  die. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  part  of  the  record  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  cases  show  the  length  of  time  the  patient  has  resided 
in  the  city  and  if  he  became  sick  elsewhere  and  returned  on 
account  of  his  illness.  The  experience  of  those  engaged  in 
this  work  show  how  well  the  colored  people  keep  up  while 
suffering  with  this  disease. 

NEGRO  CONSUMPTIVES 

As  a  rule  when  ,one  presents  himself  to  the  clinic  for 
treatment  or  seeks  the  aid  of  a  physician,  the  affection  is  far 
advanced.  Out  of  103  patients  attending  the  colored  clinic 
in  Norfolk  during  the  past  winter  and  spring  about  25  per 
cent  of  them  had  a  temperature  of  100  to  103  degrees  and 
gave  a  history-  of  cough  and  some  of  slight  hemorrhages, 
covering  a  period  of  from  two  weeks  to  several  months. 
These  cases  demonstrate  the  necessitv  of  every  effort  possi¬ 
ble  to  reach  the  cases  in  the  earliest  or  incipient  stage.  For 
it  is  only  the  cases  that  come  under  proper  treatment  during 
the  incipient  stage  that  offer  any  hope  of  cure.  Then,  too, 
these  advanced  cases  which  seek  relief  through  the  drug 
stores  and  by  the  use  of  patent  medicines  and  home  remedies 
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are  not  only  jeopardizing  their  own  chances  of  recovery  but 
are  a  menace  to  the  home  and  community  in  which  we  live. 
Unconsciously  they  sow  the  deadly  germs  wherever  they 
are.  The  solution  of  this  problem  of  how  to  reach  these 
ambulatory  cases  which  are  unaware  of  their  real  trouble  will 
aid  greatly  in  reducing  the  disease. 

When  we  can  educate  the  public  to  a  full  realization  of 
the  fact  that  consumotion  is  a  communicable  affection  and 

i. 

that  the  sputum  is  the  carrier  of  the  germs  and  that  physi¬ 
cians  should  be  consulted  instead  of  buying  patent  cough 
syrups,  we  shall  have  done  much  to  eradicate  the  scourge. 

Our  clinic  in  Norfolk,  while  giving  the  services  of  physi¬ 
cians,  trained  nurses,  medicine,  sputum  cups,  and  instruc¬ 
tions,  has  demonstrated  the  need  of  larger  charity  in  behalf 
of  these  sufferers,  many  of  whom  are  without  proper  food 
and  clothing,  not  to  mention  their  bad  sanitary  surround¬ 
ings.  There  must  be  greater  effort  put  forth  by  the  colored 
people  themselves  to  supplement  the  work  now  being  done 
by  the  city  and  the  white  Anti-tuberculosis  League  of 
Norfolk. 


HOPE  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  work  we  have  undertaken  cannot  be  accomplished 
in  a  few  years.  The  seed  of  consumption  must  be  destroyed 
and  every  effort  must  needs  be  exerted  to  this  end.  The 
work  is  in  its  infancy  in  Norfolk,  and  yet  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  of  great  good  already  achieved,  and,  if  the  present 
efforts  be  increased  and  supplemented,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  for  the  day  when  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  will 
be  on  a  par  with  deaths  caused  by  other  maladies  to  which 
the  human  race  is  heir. 


COLORED  ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS  LEAGUE  OF 

VIRGINIA 

FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 

G.  JARVIS  BOWENS 

The  Colored  Anti-tuberculosis  League  of  Virginia  was 
organized  at  a  round-table  talk  at  Hampton  Institute  on  the 
afternoon  July  14,  1909. 

There  were  present  physicians  and  prominent  laymen  of 
both  sexes  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Drs.  Mathews  of  Norfolk,  Scott  of  Newport 
News,  France  of  Portsmouth,  and  Charles  W.  Stiles  and 
C.  P.  Wertenbaker,  the  latter  two  of  the  Lrnited  States  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  Stiles  gave  an  instructive  talk  on  the  hookworm  disease 
and  Dr.  Wertenbaker  on  tuberculosis  league  work.  After 
much  discussion  by  those  present  the  advisability  of  organiz¬ 
ing  an  anti-tuberculosis  league  was  fully  agreed,  and  upon 
motion  an  organization  was  effected.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  Major  R.  R.  Moton,  Commandant 
of  Hampton  Institute;  Secretary-treasurer,  Dr.  G.  Jarvis 
Bowens  of  Norfolk,  Ya. 

PROBLEM  OF  ORGANIZATION 

The  plan  of  organization  was  that  suggested  in  two 
circulars  (“A  Working  Plan”  and  “Proposed  Plan  for  Colored 
Anti-tuberculosis  League”)  prepared  by  Dr.  C.  P.  Werten¬ 
baker  and  published  by  the  LTnited  States  Public  Health  and 
Marine-Hospital  Service. 

Dr.  Wertenbaker  suggests  therein  that  through  the 
churches  more  effective  work  can  be  done,  that  one  league  at 
least  be  organized  in  every  county,  town,  and  city  in  the 
State,  that  an  attractive  certificate  of  membership  be  sold  at 
a  nominal  fee  and  a  special  button  worn  to  indicate  member¬ 
ship  in  the  league,  that  a  small  fee  be  charged  as  monthly 
dues  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  life  membership.  Unfort¬ 
unately  for  us  we  have  been  able  to  do  but  little  as  we  had 
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no  funds  in  our  treasury.  We  have  been  unable  to  put  any¬ 
one  in  the  field  to  organize  the  various  leagues  and  give 
illustrated  lectures  educating  the  people. 

We  sent  out  several  hundred  letters  and  pieces  of 
literature  which  contained  instructions  as  to  the  organizing 
of  leagues,  useful  hints  on  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  and 
the  care  of  tuberculous  patients,  and  it  was  our  worthy  pres¬ 
ident  who  has  paid  practically  all  of  our  postage  bill. 

PUBLIC  MEETINGS 

On  Sunday,  April  24,  1910,  which  was  known  as  Tubercu¬ 
losis  Sunday,  the  colored  ministers  preached  special  sermons 
on  tuberculosis  to  their  congregations.  There  was  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  meeting  held  in  Richmond  at  the  Fifth  Street 
Baptist  Church  on  the  night  of  November  11,  1909  by  the 
Richmond  Anti-tuberculosis  League. 

Dr.  Ennion  G.  Williams,  State  Health  Commissioner, 
Dr.  E.  C.  Levy,  Health  Commissioner  at  Richmond,  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  Rev.  W.  F.  Graham,  president  of  the  League, 
W.  P.  Burrell,  Major  R.  R.  Moton  of  Hampton,  Dr.  G.  Jarvis 
Bowens  of  Norfolk,  and  others  addressed  this  meeting ;  all 
phases  of  this  question  were  thoroughly  discussed  and  much 
good  has  resulted  therefrom. 

PORTSMOUTH  [VA.]  ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS  LEAGUE 

Following  a  series  of  lectures  on  tuberculosis,  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  board  of  health,  by  Dr.  C.  P.  Wer- 
tenbaker,  the  Anti-tuberculosis  League  of  Portsmouth  was 
organized  on  April  30,  1909,  with  the  following  officers: 
president,  Watson  Boykin;  secretary,  W.  E.  Riddick;  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  twenty  members,  composed  of  the 
pastors  of  the  churches  of  the  city,  the  physicians,  and  other 
citizens,  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Jennings  as  chairman;  and  a  ladies’ 
committee  on  visitation,  consisting  of  ten  members  four  of 
whom  are  trained  nurses,  with  Mrs.  J.  M.  Norcum  as  president. 

A  series  of  untoward  circumstances  operated  to  interfere 
with  the  work  of  the  League  to  such  an  extent  that  for  months 
it  existed  only  in  name.  The  following  summar)'  of  the 
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report  of  the  committee  on  visitation,  submitted  by  its 
secretary  shows,  however,  that  the  difficulties  referred  to  did 
not  have  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the  enthusiasm  and  activity 
of  its  members:  Number  of  patients  12;  number  of  visits  26; 
number  of  deaths  4.  Some  of  the  cases  made  marked  im¬ 
provement.  In  one  case  the  patient  slept  in  a  tent  which 
had  been  provided  for  her  through  the  generosity  of  some 
members  of  the  committee.  Paper  napkins,  fruits,  and 
nourishing  food  were  supplied  in  other  cases.  These,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  necessaries  including  car  fare,  were  all 
provided  from  the  private  funds  of  the  members  of  this 
committee. 

The  League  has  no  salaried  officers,  no  equipment  of  any 
kind,  no  room  to  store  supplies.  It  has  no  funds  with  which 
to  supply  milk,  eggs,  and  other  requisites  in  the  care  and 
management  of  patients. 

On  June  10,  1910,  the  League  was  reorganized,  with  Mr. 
J.  S.  Collins  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  and 
Dr.  J.  D.  Barnes  as  secretary.  Under  the  new  leadership  it 
is  the  earnest  hope  and  purpose  of  its  members  to  enter  vigor¬ 
ously  into  the  work  of  the  campaign  against  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  are  heartily  in  accord  with  the  view  that  tuberculosis 
is  preventable,  communicable,  and  in  its  incipiency  curable. 
We  advise  greater  care  as  to  the  disposal  of  sputa,  isolation 
of  consumptives,  disinfection  of  homes,  personal  hygiene, 
proper  feeding  and  ventilation,  the  maintenance  of  dry,  airy, 
sunny  tenements,  fresh  air  spots  and  tuberculosis  farms  where 
the  consumptives  can  secure  rest,  recreation,  and  work. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  cases  must  be  handled 
according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease,  that  a  complete  regis¬ 
tration  of  the  tuberculous  subjects  in  any  community  must 
be  secured.  Money  is  needed  to  further  these  ends.  Webster 
has  truly  said:  “Gold  that  buys  health  can  never  be  ill  spent.” 

In  conclusion  I  earnestly  appeal  to  all  the  people  for 
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their  hearty  co-operation  in  this  work  Let  us  devise  some 
plan  by  which  we  can  secure  from  the  State  and  Federal 
authorities  or  from  some  philanthropists  the  necessary  funds 
to  enable  us  to  prosecute  this  work  in  the  interest  of  suffering 
humanity. 

TUBERCULOSIS  AMONG  NEGRO  CHILDREN 

R.  J.  MATHEWS,  M.D.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

I  am  indebted  to  an  article  in  the  New  York  Medical 
Journal  by  Dr.  Pirquet  for  statistics  showing  the  percentage 
of  death  in  infants  from  tuberculosis  ascertained  by  post¬ 
mortem  examination.  In  Berlin  io  percent  of  the  cases 
proved  to  be  tuberculosis,  in  Vienna  the  percentage  was 
greater.  Among  318  post-mortems  of  children  who  died 
within  the  first  year,  the  following  proportions  were  tubercu¬ 
losis  :  4  per  cent  of  those  who  died  within  the  first  three 
months,  18  per  cent  of  those  within  six  months,  and  23  per 
cent  of  those  within  nine  to  twelve  months.  My  reason  for 
referring  to  these  statistics  is  to  impress  upon  those  who  are 
interested  th^e  importance  of  a  closer  investigation  and,  when 
possible,  a  registration  of  those  children  whose  relations  to 
consumptives  render  them  susceptible  to  infection.  The 
practicability  of  registering  children  of  tuberculosis  parents 
may  not  at  this  time  appeal  to  those  most  interested,  because 
it  is  only  very  recently  that  we  have  been  able  to  register 
well-known  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  adults.  Careful  detailed 
study  of  infants  and  children  predisposed  to  consumption  or 
brought  into  contact  with  consumptives  will  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end  to  this  dreaded  affection. 

In  order,  then,  to  prevent  tuberculosis  in  adults,  it  is 
necessary  and  extremely  important  that  we  prevent  it  in 
infants. 

Let  us  take  care  that  the  baby  does  not  come  in  contact 
with  mother  or  any  one  else  likely  to  have  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs  ;  that  the  milk  or  other  food  be  carefully  inspected ; 
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that  kissing,  caressing,  and  other  social  manifestations  be 
eliminated,  so  that  the  hope  of  our  country,  especially  as 
regards  the  Negro  may  be  realized  in  rearing  a  healthy  gen¬ 
eration. 

ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS  WORK  IN  NORFOLK,  VA. 

The  education  of  the  people  of  Norfolk  along  the  lines  of 
sanitary  precautions,  the  inspection  of  milk  and  meat,  and  the 
recent  registration  of  all  cases  of  tuberculosis  shows  that  this 
Southern  city  is  progressive  and  trying  to  do  her  share  in  the 
great  crusade  against  consumption.  A  little  more  attention 
given  to  the  cleanliness  of  thoroughfares,  especially  where 
the  Negroes  are  in  great  numbers,  and  the  formation  and 
enforcement  of  laws  regulating  the  erection  and  renting  of 
houses  will  contribute  in  large  measure  to  the  final  and 
successful  control  of  tuberculosis. 

The  object  of  this  great  crusade  is  to  produce  healthy, 
resistant  bodies,  to  prolong  life,  and,  eventually,  to  make  the 
Negro  immune  to  this  disease  to  which  he  is  now  apparently 
the  most  susceptible.  We  hopefully  and  trustfully  look  to 
the  education  of  our  children  along  proper  hygienic  lines. 
This  will  necessitate  thorough  medical  inspection  of  schools 
and  the  introduction  of  open-air  schools  and  playgrounds. 

The  thorough  inspection  of  school  children  for  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  symptoms  indicating  tuberculosis  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance.  It  would  be  wise  to  employ  as  inspector  a  teacher 
whose  duty  would  be  to  instruct  in  proper  preventive  medi¬ 
cine.  At  this  time  it  may  possibly  be  asking  too  much  that 
Negro  children  have  open-air  schools  for  those  having  tuber¬ 
culosis,  but  every  city  should  at  least  have  public  play¬ 
grounds  where  men  and  women  of  the  future  may  enjoy  the 
blessing  of  fresh  and  wholesome  air. 

In  order  to  eradicate  or  minimize  to  any  marked  degree 
the  dreadful  and  destructive  disease  consumption,  our  treat¬ 
ment  must  be  preventive  and  directed  toward  the  generations 
yet  unborn.  Our  duty  should  be  to  educate  parents  how  to 
rear  their  children  and  assist  them  in  guiding  to  maturity 
children  predisposed  to  this  disease. 


CHAPTER  V— CO-OPERATION 


COMMUNITY  WORK ;  PETERSBURG,  VIRGINIA 

J  M.  GANDY,  Ettricks,  Va. 

We  rightly  take  our  beginning  with  the  Virginia  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute.  In  the  community  immediately 
touching  this  school,  a  large  part  of  the  people  are  very  poor 
and  ignorant.  Their  children  for  one  reason  or  another  are 
growing  up  without  any  education  whatever.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  last  fall  a  night  school  was  organzied  in  this  com¬ 
munity.  This  school  was  taught  by  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  normal  school,  each  taking  his  turn  for  two  weeks 
at  a  time.  We  had  in  attendance  fifteen  children  and 
youths  who  could  not  for  various  reasons  attend  school  in 
the  day.  The  enthusiasm  and  interest  were  kept  up 
through  the  entire  year  and  most  of  the  fifteen  who  began 
learned  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  fairly  well. 

In  connection  with  the  night  school  was  organized  a 
Sunday  school.  As  many  as  twenty-five  children  were  in 
attendance  throughout  the  year. 

A  mothers’  club,  with  its  home  at  the  Virginia  Nor¬ 
mal  and  Industrial  Institute  was  also  organized,  having  for 
its  purpose  the  gathering  in  of  the  mothers  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  for  more  thorough  and  helpful  instructions  in  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  health,  homekeeping,  and  the  rearing  of 
children.  Helpful  lectures  were  given  from  time  to  time 
by  such  men  as  Dr.  Alexander  of  Petersburg,  Dr.  Hughes 
of  Richmond,  and  other  prominent  persons.  Demonstra¬ 
tion  lessons  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  housecleaning «  were 
given.  Some  of  the  meetings  were  given  over  to  social  occa¬ 
sions  in  which  music,  recitations,  and  some  kind  of  a  repast 
were  prominent  features. 

PETERSBURG  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

The  City  of  Petersburg  was  likewise  active.  The  work 
done  there  was  inspired  and  directed  by  the  Colored  Citizens’ 
Co-operative  Association.  This  organization  aims  to  educate 
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the  people  in  matters  of  health.  To  this  end  it  held  two  large 
health  mass  meetings.  One  was  held  in  the  early  fall.  Dr. 
Ennion  Williams,  the  State  Health  Commissioner,  spoke  on 
tuberculosis  to  a  crowded  house.  His  lecture  was  illustrated 
and  thus  appealed  greatly  to  the  people.  In  the  early  spring 
Dr.  Alexander  spoke  to  a  large  audience  on  general  health 
conditions.  He  emphasized  the  causes  and  cure  of  typhoid 
fever.  That  these  meetings  have  had  their  effect  on  the  general 
public  is  evidenced  in  the  ventilation  of  some  of  the  churches. 

mothers’  clubs 

Further,  the  aim  of  the  Citizens’  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion  is  to  reach  the  home  life  of  the  entire  city.  This  is 
done  through  the  mothers.  Three  mothers’  clubs  were 
organized  in  different  sections  of  the  city.  These  three  clubs 
came  together  in  a  central  organization.  They  met  regularly 
and  discussed  problems  peculiar  to  their  section.  The  great¬ 
est  and  most  inspiring  work  of  the  year  was  done  by  these 
clubs.  Aside  from  lectures  on  the  rearing  of  children,  house¬ 
cleaning,  health,  etc.,  actual  work  was  done  in  the  way  of 
helping  dependent  children,  of  raising  money  to  pay  for 
pianos  for  the  schools,  of  following  up  children  who  dropped 
out  of  school,  etc.  Through  the  Central  Club  a  petition  was 
sent  to  the  school  board  asking  for  better  school  facilities  and 
an  increase  of  pay  for  the  teachers. 

Three  public  entertainments  were  given  during  the  year 
in  the  interest  of  the  schools.  More  than  one  hundred  dollars 
were  raised.  This  money  went  towards  paying  for  pianos 
bought  by  two  of  the  schools. 

The  counties  immediately  touching  Petersburg  are  Ches¬ 
terfield,  Dinwiddie,  Prince  George,  and  Sussex.  Something 
has  been  done  in  each  of  these  counties  for  community  bet¬ 
terment. 

Sussex  County  has  a  supervisor  of  rural  schools.  By 
means  of  this  agency  every  school  in  the  county  organized 
a  school  league.  These  leagues  collected  money  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  cooking  and  sewing  classes,  and  other  forms 
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of  manual  training  introduced  into  the  schools.  This  county 
raised  last  year  in  round  numbers  nine  hundred  dollars.  The 
county  has  an  active  teachers’ association  that  meets  at  stated 
times  for  the  discussion  of  problems  peculiar  to  the  teacher. 
Ten  of  these  schools  held  educational  mass  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  arousing  community  interest  in  education,  agri¬ 
culture,  etc. 

PUBLIC  INTEREST  IN  NEGRO  EDUCATION 

The  work  in  Prince  George  County  has  not  been  so 
extensively  prosecuted,  yet  there  was  a  beginning.  Only  a  few 
leagues  were  organized.  The  county  raised  eighty-six  dollars 
for  school  improvement.  The  teachers  have  united  with  the 
Sussex  County  teachers  in  a  county  association. 

Dinwiddie  has  an  active  county  teachers’  association 
which  held  their  meetings  at  the  Dinwiddie  Agricultural 
School  during  the  past  year.  Fifteen  school  leagues  were 
active.  Several  schoolhouses  were  repaired.  One  put  on  an 
additional  room  and  one  built  outright.  Approximately  five 
hundred  dollars  were  raised  by  means  of  these  leagues. 

Chesterfield  showed  her  first  signs  of  life  in  the  early 
spring.  Through  much  effort  and  some  disappointments, 
the  teachers  were  gathered  together  and  organized  into  a 
county  teachers’  association.  Nothing  more  than  inspira¬ 
tional  meetings  were  held  and  plans  for  the  future  discussed. 
Four  school  leagues  were  organized  and  two  hundred  dollars 
were  raised  for  school  improvement,  extension  of  term,  etc. 

Several  individual  communities  conducted  educational 
mass  meetings.  At  these  meetings  lectures  on  health,  farm¬ 
ing,  and  school  conditions  were  given.  Among  other  things, 
the  attempt  at  each  place  was  to  show  the  evils  of  the 
house-fly.  It  is  estimated  that  about  one  hundred  screen 
doors  and  windows  were  put  in  the  houses  of  these  com¬ 
munities  as  a  result  of  these  lectures. 

The  conditions  around  Petersburg  are  hopeful.  The 
State-wide  Organization  can  help  by  sending  us  literature 


on  the  various  problemsconfronting  us,  by  sending  lecturers 
on  the  problems  of  school,  home,  and  health,  and  by  working 
out  a  systematic  basis  of  work  for  these  various  units. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION  IN  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

VIRGINIA 

E.  A.  LONG,  Principal  of  Christiansburg  Industrial  Institute,  Cambria,  Va. 

Conditions  in  the  southwest  section  of  Virginia  are  not 
so  bad  as  to  the  school  situation  as  is  true  of  many  other 
sections.  In  the  first  place  there  are  fewer  Negroes  in  the 
southwest  than  in  any  other  section.  My  own  observation 
has  been  that  where  there  are  few  Negroes  there  is  no  Negro 
problem.  There  are  the  most  cordial  relations  between  the 
two  races  of  this  section.  As  a  result  of  this  friendly  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  white  man,  Negroes,  taken  generally,  are  better 
off  than  is  probably  true  of  any  other  portion  of  the  State. 
Taking  Cambria,  Va.,  as  a  fair  sample,  it  is  observable  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  own  their  homes.  These  homes 
range  from  two  to  six  rooms,  the  average  being  three  rooms 
and  a  kitchen.  Almost  all  of  these  houses  are  frame  build¬ 
ings.  In  the  few  cases  where  the  bjuildings  are  of  logs  they 
have  either  been  covered  over  with  weather-boards  or  are 
plastered  neatly  with  mud  between  the  logs,  making  a  very 
pleasing  appearance. 

Negroes  find  employment  at  any  kind  of  work  that  they 
can  do  well  and  there  is  absolutely  no  prejudice  against 
Negroes  in  the  trades.  White  brickmasons  and  Negro  brick- 
masons  work  side  by  side  in  perfect  harmony. 

NEGRO  FARMERS 

Farming  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people.  Small 
farms  are  the  rule.  Negroes  are  engaged  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  this  work,  and  every  home  has  its  garden  plot  from 
which  a  good  part  of  the  family’s  food  supply  comes.  They 
raise  not  only  what  is  needed  for  use  in  summer  but  most  of 
them  put  -up  a  supply  for  winter.  They  can  okra,  snap 


beans,  corn,  beets,  and  from  the  products  of  their  orchards, 
apple  butter  and  preserves  are  made.  The  climate  has  much 
to  do  in  bringing  about  this  frugality  among  the  people. 
Practically  nothing  can  be  grown  out  of  doors  between 
November  and  April  because  the  ground  is  either  frozen  or 
covered  with  snow.  In  order  to  provide  for  these  months 
when  nothing  can  grow,  the  people  have  developed  the  saving 
instinct  to  a  large  degree.  Hog  raising  is  general.  Poor 
indeed  is  the  family  which  does  not  raise  meat  enough  to 
last  from  one  season  to  another. 

The  school  situation  in  Montgomery  County  is  unique. 
The  proportion  of  colored  children  to  white  is  one  to  three. 
In  Negro’  schools  77  per  cent  of  the  children  were  enrolled 
last  term,  while  in  the  white  schools  7 3  percent  were  enrolled. 

SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  LEAGUES 

9 

In  nearly  every  district  in  the  county  there  is  a  school- 
improvement  league.  Some  of  these  leagues  have  been 
instrumental  in  lengthening  the  school  term  from  two  to 
three  months.  As  a  rule  the  schoolhouses  are  good. 
Where  they  are  not,  the  county  school-improvement  league, 
which  is  composed  of  teachers  in  the  county  and  delegates 
from  the  local  leagues  ( patrons  of  the  schools  ),  start  an  agi¬ 
tation  in  favor  of  a  better  school.  In  one  district  the  people 
gave  two  acres  of  property  owned  by  the  church  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  a  better  schoolhouse  to  be  built  by  the  school  board. 

CHRISTIANSBURG  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE 

In  all  this  work  the  Christiansburg  Industrial  Institute 
has  been  a  vital  factor.  The  founder  of  the  school — a  white 
man  from  Pennsylvania — was  for  thirty  years  pastor  of  the 
Colored  Baptist  Church.  It  was  he  who  re-married  most  of 
the  families  hereabouts  shortly  after  emancipation  and  it  was 
through  his  influence  that  most  of  the  homes  now  owned  by 
colored  people  were  purchased.  During  the  last  twelve  years 
there  have  been  eight  hundred  children — from  Christians¬ 
burg,  from  Montgomery  and  surrounding  counties — to  receive 
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instruction  at  the  school.  Of  this  number  sixty-three  have 
graduated,  not  including  the  last  year’s  class  of  thirteen.  No 
graduate  of  the  school  has  ever  been  convicted  of  crime  or 
has  ever  been  even  charged  with  crime,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn.  Of  the  eight  hundred  who  did  not  graduate 
only  one  is  known  to  have  been  convicted  of  crime. 

The  graduates  are  accounted  for  as  follows  :  Teaching 
school  8  ;  in  business  2  ;  housekeeping  (married  women)  16  ; 
working  at  trades  learned  at  Christiansburg  7  ;  attending 
other  schools  11;  other  occupations  (largely  domestic  ser¬ 
vice)  13;  deceased  6;  total  63. 

VIRGINIA  TRUCK  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

T,  C.  JOHNSON,  Director  Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Station,  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Station  was  established 
about  three  years  ago.  The  experiment  station  is  located  cn 
a  farm  outside  of  the  city  of  Norfolk.  Some  people  gave  a 
section  of  land  which  others  said  was  so  poor  nothing  could 
be  grown  on  it.  We  have,  however,  changed  that  condition, 
showing  that  we  can  take  a  piece  of  land  and  by  judicious 
handling  get  it  back  to  where  it  will  pay  for  the  work  a  man 
puts  on  it.  We  have  found  that  the  most  steady  men  we  can 
employ  are  men  who  own  a  little  home,  no  matter  if  it  is  only 
a  piece  of  ground  fifty  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  feet  long. 
They  are  the  men  we  can  rely  on.  If  we  get  a  man  who  is 
simply  floating,  we  have  him  to-day  and  to-morrow  he  is  gone. 
The  men  who  really  own  homes  are  the  best  citizens.  They 
are  the  men,  whether  white  or  black,  who  are  looked  up  to  by 
everybody  in  a  community. 

We  found  that  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  was  a 
very  pressing  and  important  question.  You  will  find  some  of 
the  truckers  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  James  River  are 
using  immense  quantities  of  commercial  fertilizers;  some  of 
these  men  are  using  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  every  year.  One  man  who  has  a  number  of  farms  says 
he  spends  $25,000  a  year  for  this  purpose.  The  question 
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with  these  men  was  whether  or  not  they  were  using  the  ferti¬ 
lizers  that  would  give  the  best  results  for  the  money  expended . 
We  took  up  the  experiment,  therefore,  to  find  out  what  quan¬ 
tities  they  should  apply  and  what  rotation  of  crops  should  be 
followed  in  order  to  get  the  best  results. 

The  plant  is  a  living  being.  The  plant  is  something  that 
must  be’ fed  the  same  as  a  cow.  You  give  your  cows  and 
horses  a  certain  ration.  Now  when  we  take  plants  we  find 
that  we  give  a  certain  fertilizer  to  corn  and  we  get  good  corn. 
We  will  not  get  the  best  potatoes  by  using  the  same  fertilizer 
that  we  use  for  corn.  We  must  feed  these  plants  the  food 
they  need.  Take  our  individual  personalities.  We  goto  our 
tables.  Some  days  we  eat  one  thing,  some  days  we  eat 
another,  but  on  the  average  we  want  just  about  certain 
things.  We  have  found  that  different  classes  of  plants  require 
different  amounts  of  plant  food  at  different  times,  so  that  we 
waste  money  by  putting  the  wrong  fertilizer  rather  than  the 
right,  on  a  particular  plant.  In  working  out  these  fertilizer 
tests  we  are  trying  to  determine  the  sorts  of  fertilizers  we 
are  going  to  use.  You  find,  for  example,  that  your  ammonia 
in  a  fertilizer  may  have  been  obtained  from  one  of  a  dozen 
sources.  We  possibly  will  save  half  the  price  of  the  fertili¬ 
zer  in  increased  efficiency  by  getting  it  from  a  particular 
source  at  a  particular  time.  When  we  ask  for  a  J  per  cent 
fertilizer,  the  dealers  will  give  it  to  us  but  they  do  not  tell  us 
what  is  forming  the  ammonia  in  the  given  fertilizer.  Cur 
experiments  are  determining  these  questions.  You  ail  know 
that  in  feeding  your  cattle  or  hogs,  if  you  give  them  a  certain 
amount  of  corn  they  will  live  ;  if  given  a  certain  other  amount 
they  will  live  and  grow  fat.  It  is  that  increased  amount  that 
pays. 

How  many  dollars  worth  of  fertilizer  can  we  afford  to 
use  per  acre  for  potatoes  ?  This  is  a  question  that  comes  to 
every  truck  man  and  every  farmer  who  wants  to  get  the  max¬ 
imum  amount  of  money  and  returns  for  these  particular 
things?  I  get  dozens  of  letters  asking,  “  How  shall  I  fer¬ 
tilize  my  potatoes  ?  What  particular  fertilizer  shall  I  use?” 


I  can  tell  them  in  a  general  way  what  kind  and  what  amount, 
but  there  is  a  secondary  thing  that  1  can  not  answer  and  that 
is  as  to  the  condition  of  the  soil  on  which  these  fertilizers  are 
to  be  used.  I  mention  this  to  show  you  the  importance  of 
making  the  experiments  yourselves  as  well  as  having  the 
experiment  station  make  them  for  you.  Then  as  to  the 
quantity  of  a  particular  fertilizer,  you  must  determine  by 
experimentation  on  your  own  particular  place. 

There  is  more  kale  sold  in  Norfolk  than  in  any  other 
city  in  the  United  States — more  kale,  spinach,  and  cabbage. 
The  truckers  from  Norfolk  shipped  last  year  800,000  barrels' 
of  potatoes,  600,000  barrels  of  cabbage,  about  500,000  bar¬ 
rels  of  spinach,  and  about  400,000  barrels  of  kale.  This  year 
the  truckers  in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk  are  going  to  ship  over 
a  million  barrels  of  potatoes  before  the  season  is  over. 

We  have  a  produce  exchange  in  Norfolk  that  is  known 
as  the  Southern  Produce  Company,  made  up  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  of  farmers  in  that  immediate  vicinity.  This  company 
aims  to  work  as  a  bureau  of  information  for  the  farmers. 
That  is,  the  Southern  Produce  Company  selects  commission 
men  of  the  Northern  cities,  beginning  with  Washington  and 
running  around  the  coast  to  Boston.  The  members  of  this 
company  are  permitted  by  the  organization  to  ship  to  anyone 
of  these  commission  men  on  this  list.  The  Southern  Pro¬ 
duce  Company  gets  telegraphic  reports  every  morning  from 
all  these  markets.  That  information  is  given  out  to  all  the 
people  in  the  community  so  that  they  know  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning  what  potatoes  sell  for  in  all  these  cities. 
They  know  the  quantity  shipped  yesterday  and  the  day 
before,  and  exactly  what  these  things  sold  for  this  morning. 
Then  they  are  told,  for  example  :  “  Potatoes  will  sell  in  Bos¬ 

ton  for  $1.50  and  in  New  York  for  $1.35.  ”  They  can  then 
decide  which  place  they  want  to  ship  to.  The  Company  tells 
the  people  where  to  ship  their  produce  to  get  best  returns. 
It  also  guarantees  the  collection  of  the  bills  from  the  com¬ 
mission  men.  These  commission  men  are  selected  by  the 
Southern  Produce  Company  because  they  are  responsible. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  colored  people  are  members  of 
the  Association  or  not.  I  know  that  they  get  the  advantages 
of  it.  They  get  their  produce  iced  by  this  company.  They 
can  ship  to  these  commission  men  and  the  association  is 
responsible.  They  can  get  their  goods  sold  on  6  per  cent 
commission,  the  same  as  the  company.  The  Virginia  Truck 
Experiment  Station  for  example,  is  eight  miles  from  Norfolk. 
Yesterday  I  telephoned  in  and  found  out  what  potatoes  were 
selling  for  in  Boston.  I  took  the  potatoes  to  the  railroad 
station  and  put  them  on  the  trolley  line — sixty-eight  barrels 
of  them.  The  Southern  Produce  Company  saw  that  they 
were  transferred  from  the  station  to  the  vessel  and  started  to 
Boston. 

The  Southern  Produce  Company  gets  its  revenue  from  the 
commission  men.  It  works  for  the  good  of  everyone  in  the 
community.  There  is  an  Eastern  Produce  Exchange  that 
works  on  a  somewhat  different  basis.  It  works  on  the  basis 
of  the  exchange  selling  the  goods  for  a  man.  Everybody 
will  get  so  much  for  produce  to-day,  and  so  much  to-morrow, 
and  the  Exchange  sets  the  prices. 

The  Experiment  Station  is  open  to  visitors  at  all  times. 
The  best  of  our  work  comes  to  a  person  second-hand.  That 
is,  we  do  a  piece  of  work  at  the  Experiment  Station  and  the 
man  who  really  gets  the  benefit  is  the  one  who  sees  the 
result.  Many  people  have  an  aversion  to  going  to  a  Station, 
but  when  they  see  a  neighbor  use  a  certain  thing  or  method 
they  will  do  the  same.  The  Station  is  open  at  all  times  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  show  anybody  around  and  explain  the 
work  we  are  doing.  If  you  go  and  see  the  work  we  are  doing 
you  get  an  idea  of  the  soil  we  are  working  on  and  you  know 
whether  your  soil  is  like  it  or  not.  The  work  is  done  for  the 
good  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Virginia  primarily,  and 
after  that,  for  the  people  of  other  states.  We  get  a  good 
deal  of  money  for  the  support  of  the  Station  from  state 
appropriations,  but  we  get  a  good  deal  also  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  These  two  know  no 
color  line. 


